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PREFACE. 



The following pages are reprinted from the 
Month and Catholic Review^ by kind permission 
of the Editor of that periodical. A few verbal 
changes and additions only have been made to 
the text. It has also been thought convenient 
to wholly omit repeated references to the nu- 
merous authorities I consulted in writing these 
pages. The student will find no difficulty in 
substantiating my statements, with the aid of 
any ordinarily well- stocked library. He has 
only to refer, among others, to the works of 
Strada, Bentivoglio, Van Meteren, Vander 
Vynckt, Gachard, de ReiflTenberg, Groen van 
Prinsterer, Poullet, Baumstark, Prescott, Motley, 
Juste, and Forneron. To enable the reader to 
understand the sequence of events described 
in this book, I have added to it a short 
chronological survey of the period. 
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Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
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THE 



REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Character of Philip the Second, 

The student desirous of understanding 
the history of the revolt of the Netherlands 
in the sixteenth century, can scarcely 
attach too much importance to fathoming 
the depths of Philip's character. During 
nearly fifty years the Demon of the South, 
as his northern enemies called Philip, 
shared with the Fury of the North, our 
own Queen Elizabeth, the foremost part 
in the great political and religious events 
of that age of change and revolution, and 
of which the Netherlands were so often 
the scene. Philip, during his reign, saw 
no less than five kings ascend the throne 
of France, of whom the last and greatest 
was Henry the Fourth. He beheld no 
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less than nine Popes in turns taking their 
seats in the Chair of St. Peter, of whom 
one was a saint, the holy Pontiff Pius the 
Fifth; another was Sixtus the Fifth, to the 
glories of whose short Pontificate so many 
of Rome's noblest monuments bear wit- 
ness ; while another was Gregory the Thir- 
teenth, whose name is inseparably con- 
nected with the reformed calendar. One 
crowned head alone out of so many became 
Philip's contemporary among sovereigns 
at the beginning of his reign and lived to 
survive him. Five years after the tomb 
in the Escorial had closed over Philip, 
his deadliest and ablest foe, Elizabeth of 
England, was called to her account, sum- 
moned to answer for a long reign spent in 
attacking the Church which Philip, during 
a reign of almost parallel length, had 
done his utmost to defend. Philip too 
lived long enough to see the evil works of 
Luther and Calvin take root in many 
lands, even in dominions of which he 
himself had been lord and master. The 
champion of Christendom, in this as in 
much else, had a bitter reward for his long 
and wearisome labours, though there were 
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other things of which his discerning mind 
must have gauged the full value, and 
which must have given joy to his sorely 
vexed spirit. In his reign the Council of 
Trent ended, and its decrees were pub- 
lished throughout his dominions. Of 
these decrees, many were destined to dis- 
cipline the noble army of the priesthood 
into what at this hour it is, the admiration 
of even its bitterest foes. Philip, it is 
said, was well acquainted with the cha- 
racters, even to minutest details, of the 
clergy, both high and low, in his realms. 
He had inherited from his ancestors, and 
retained by favour of the Apostolic See, an 
amount of privilege few sovereigns have 
ever possessed, in regard to filling vacant 
bishoprics and the bestowal of benefices. 
His knowledge and his privileges were 
alike used to good purpose. Nevertheless 
Philip had to contend against much lax- 
ness among the clergy, with respect to the 
non-residence of bishops, to the cumula- 
tion of benefices, and to favouritism in 
their bestowal. Even prelates of fair fame 
thought political services were a claim for 
a rich living, while if they bestowed one. 
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they did not always consider it wrong to 
receive rich gifts from the recipient of 
their favour. The Council of Trent, to 
Philip's joy, bridled abuses with which 
the age was rife. ' * It was an age," as Dr. 
Newman remarks, ** as traitorous to the 
interests of Catholicism as any that pre- 
ceded it, or can follow it ... a time when 
pride mounted high, and the senses held 
rule : a time when kings and nobles never 
had more of state and homage, and never 
less of personal responsibility and peril : 
when mediaeval winter was receding, and 
the summer sun of civilization was bring- 
ing into leaf and flower a thousand forms 
of luxurious enjoyments; when a new 
world of thought and beauty had opened 
upon the human mind, by the discovery 
of the treasures of classic art and litera- 
ture." But if it was a time of bewitching 
dangers, it was also an age in which the 
Catholic Church was defended by a glo- 
rious phalanx of saints. ** In Rome," says 
the writer just now quoted, ** there, in the 
city which Apostles had consecrated with 
their blood, the great and true reformation 
of the age was in full progress. There 
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the determinations in doctrine and disci- 
pline of the great Council of Trent had 
just been completed. There for twenty 
years past had laboured our beautiful and 
dear St. Philip, till he earned the title of 
Apostle of Rome, and yet he had still 
thirty years and more of life and work in 
him. There, too, the romantic royal 
saint, Ignatius of Loyola, had but lately 
died. And there, when the Holy See fell 
vacant, and a Pope had to be appointed in 
the great need of the Church, a saint was 
present in the conclave to find in it a 
brother saint, and to recommend him for 
the Chair of St. Peter, to the suffrages of 
the Fathers and Princes of the Church." 
As it was in Rome when St. Charles Bor- 
romeo was Cardinal and St. Pius the Fifth 
was Pope, so it was in other lands about 
the same period. Without travelling 
beyond regions ruled over by King Philip, 
we find in Flanders the Venerable Lessius 
beginning his long life of study and of 
suffering. Milan gave to the Novitiate of 
the Society of Jesus its model saint, St. 
Aloysius, and Spain gave to the same So- 
ciety its third general, St. Francis Borgia, 
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From Naples came St.Camillus of Lellis, 
while far away in distant Peru, the gentle 
St. Rose of Lima was practising virtues 
which were to make her known throughout 
the world. It was an age of saints, and 
Spain was more especially their terrestrial 
home. There among others laboured St. 
Peter of Alcantara, and St. Lewis Ber- 
trand, and St. Pascal Baylon, the shep- 
herd. And there the '* seraphic St. Te- 
resa, the mother of many saints,'' was 
labouring at her work of reform, in which, 
as their correspondence proves, she had 
the sympathy of her sovereign. Philip, 
too, though his name is not among those 
champions whom the Church delights to 
honour on her altars, may be reckoned, in 
spite of many a human frailty and failing, 
as the most ardent defender of religion 
among the royal personages of his age. 

In judging Philip's character, the first 
great difficulty is to overcome the many 
prejudices surrounding his name. His 
fair fame has been steeped in the darkest 
dyes that national and religious prejudices 
have been able to discover. Can the ave- 
rage Englishman think well of the man 
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who was husband of ** bloody Queen Ma- 
ry/' as he has too long been ignorantly 
taught to call her, or can he judge without 
rancour the sovereign who fitted out the 
Invincible Armada to assail his island 
home? Nor can the Frenchman easily 
forget the victories of St. Quentin and 
Gravelines, nor the Netherlanders Alva's 
reign of terror and the chivalrous Egmonf s 
end. If, after the lapse of three centuries, 
national prejudices are so tenacious, still 
stronger are religious ones. It is hard for 
a Protestant to appreciate the King who 
would rather have lost a hundred lives, 
who would have sent his own son to the 
stake, and slain his dearest friend, rather 
than allow a single heretic space to breathe 
within his realms. And lastly, how can 
the man of this century, with his wild 
notions about religious liberty, understand 
Philip, that incarnation of the spirit of the 
sixteenth century — an age which would 
have smiled at toleration as a folly, and 
which, in its religious contests, never gave 
nor asked for quarter. Such are some of 
the prejudices that must be cast aside be- 
fore Philip's character can be fairly judged. 
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Another difficulty arises from the vast 
amount of materials which exists, and 
which during more than three hundred 
years has gone on accumulating, in archi- 
ves and libraries, almost to the dismay, 
and certainly to the perplexity, of the stu- 
dent of Philip's times. About no monarch 
has more been written and printed than 
about the successor of Charles the Fifth. 
The volumes written by historians who 
lived during, or soon after, Philip's reign, 
would alone form a respectable private 
library. Since they wrote, their successors 
have come forward in serried ranks down 
to our own times, and to name a tithe of 
the works written about Philip and his 
reign would be to compile a bulky cata- 
logue. It would be too long to mention 
even the excellent publications which la- 
borious searchers in the archives of Si- 
mancas, Paris, Rome, Vienna, and other 
places, have given to the world in connec- 
tion with the same subject. Such works 
are valuable, not because they have cleared 
this or that mystery, or solved a knotty 
question, or have made us better acquaint- 
ed with the men of the sixteenth than we 
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are with the men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Their value is that they have con- 
firmed and proved, in all their main fea- 
tures, works of the same stamp as Strada's 
masterpiece. So faithful, as far as it goes, 
is that Jesuit's elegant narrative, that, as 
has been before now suggested, no better 
account of the troubles of the Low Coun- 
tries under Philip the Second could be 
published than an annotated edition of his 
work. 

Here it will be well to place a brief re- 
capitulation of the chief events of his reign . 
On the retirement of his father to Yuste, 
Philip succeeded to all the dominions 
ruled over by the great Emperor, except 
those which formed part of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Burgundy and the Ne- 
therlands, Milan and Naples, Spain and 
the Indies formed the portion which Philip 
received out of the vast and rich empire 
his father had ruled, and it was not the 
smallest or least valuable portion. In no 
age, and still less in one in which religious 
troubles were thickening apace, could so 
vast an empire be preserved without its 
ruler having from time to time recourse to 
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the sword. Philip was by nature both 
pacific and religious, yet the first war of 
the fiiture champion of Christendom was 
against the Pope. In excuse it may be 
urged that Philip waged this war for the 
temporal advantage of the Popes, to save 
them from the domination of France ; and 
he ended it as soon as he could by forcing 
Alva, his general — the proudest of soldiers 
— to humble himself before the aged and 
feeble Pontifi". His next war, one with 
France, Philip, in spite of brilliant victo- 
ries having opened to him the road to 
Paris, sought to end at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. If to war he was obliged to go, he 
desired it to be one- against infidels or 
heretics, and except the two wars already 
mentioned and one later on against Por- 
tugal, all his warlike enterprizes were 
against the enemies of God's Church. 
Rather than allow Anabaptists to preach 
at Antwerp, he allowed the horrors of war 
to scourge for years the fairest provinces 
of the Netherlands. He lavished the 
treasures of the Indies in fitting out his 
Invincible Armada against heretical Eng- 
land; he sent his half-brother and the 
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flower of his land and sea forces against 
the Turk, and .whether he lost or won, 
whether his fleet was shattered to pieces 
against the iron-bound coasts of Scotland, 
or whether it bore destruction into the 
midst of the galleys of the Crescent at 
Lepanto, he was ever ready to go on doing 
battle against all the enemies of his reli- 
gion. To uphold the standard of the 
Cross, to drive the Turk out of Europe, to 
keep Christendom from crumbling under 
the ravages of Protestantism, these were 
the motive powers of his existence, the 
desires which only died away with his 
latest breath, and which he supported with 
all the resources at his command. Per- 
sonally unambitious, for himself he asked 
nothing, nor for his empire nothing save 
its being kept free from the fangs of heresy. 
To this end, he spent himself, his time, 
his health, and his revenues. From Spain 
he received a million and a half of dollars, 
from the Indies half a million, from Naples 
one, from Milan and Sicily one, and from 
the Low Countries one million, and yet 
his expenses were annually a million in 
excess of these revenues. His firvauidak 
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troubles were so burdensome, that he 
sought, so it was said, to escape from them 
by having recourse to alchemists for mo- 
ney, while at other times he thought to 
swell his revenues by the uneconomical 
process of debasing the coinage. Even 
when Portugal was added to his domi- 
nions, the wealth of her colonies did not 
bring relief. It was not any extravagance 
that caused his financial embarrassments. 
True, he was more liberal in rewarding 
those who served him than was his father, 
and his court was kept with Burgundian 
splendour, and was altogether a costly 
establishment ; nevertheless, his expendi- 
ture in this respect was a mere drop of 
water in the ocean of his expenses. It 
was his warfare against infidels and here- 
tics that swallowed the wealth of a monarch 
whose empire girdled the world. War to 
the knife against all infidels and heretics 
was the battle-cry of his whole reign. 

Philip, son of Charles the Fifth and 
Isabella, was born at Valladolid on May 
21, i527. No public rejoicings took place, 
because the joyous event was overshadow- 
ed by the sad tidings of the sacking of 
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Rome by the Lutheran soldiers of the 
Emperor. Philip, a native of Spain, 
passed his early years there, and imbibed 
with his early education all the haughti- 
ness and punctiliousness and an intense 
love of Spain which characterize the true 
Castilian. His literary and religious train- 
ing was confided to Siliceo, later on Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Toledo. He found 
in Philip a ready scholar, at least in Latin 
and all things connected with the fine arts, 
though in modern languages his pupil 
made small progress. Philip's military 
education was intrusted to Don Juan Zu- 
nigna, a man well fitted for his task. 
Philip did not do his master credit. He 
never became great in athletic exercises. 
His skill in the tournay would not have 
been remarked, had he not been heir to 
Charles the Fifth, for it is recorded how at 
Brussels he was unhorsed while contend- 
ing with the son of his old master in the 
art of arms. His dislike to bodily exertion 
was great, and only at the bidding of his 
doctors could he be persuaded in later life 
to such slight bodily exertion as shooting 
with the bow at the game which abounded 
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in the woods around his country residen- 
ces. Of such abodes, Philip, owing to his 
dislike of all parade and shows, was ex- 
cessively fond. He loved to live away 
from cities, and if obliged now and again 
to visit them, he passed along their streets 
in a closely shut carriage. This reserved 
and somewhat imperious and haughty air, 
made him, as Suriano, a Venetian ambas- 
sador relates, little pleasing to the Italians, 
displeasing to the Flemings, hateful to the 
Germans. His first voyage out of Spain 
did not serve to increase his popularity 
abroad. His progress from Spain to the 
Netherlands was indeed a triumph, if 
official feasts, festoons and flags and music 
make a triumph. Doria, the greatest sea- 
captain of his age, escorted the Prince 
with a noble fleet to Genoa. There a 
Papal envoy awaited him, to present him 
a sword blessed by the Pope. And so, 
through all his father's dominions, the 
rejoicing went on, until in Flanders, at 
the Castle of Binche, such high festival 
was held, that for years after the Spa- 
niards, desiring to praise any great festival, 
could not express their approval better 
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than by comparing it to the feasts at 
Binche. In spite of all this, Philip did 
not win the affection of a single heart. 
The cold Castilian Prince could not bend, 
as could his father, to gain the goodwill of 
his future subjects. It was only at his 
father's bidding and by the advice of those 
around him, that on a later day he used 
familiarity with the Flemings, drank, until 
his head could scarcely stand it, with the 
Germans, and tried to relish English ale 
at the tables of the English nobility. By 
these means he at length won from other 
nations a little of that affection, of which 
throughout his reign he had so much from 
his favourite Spaniards. Perhaps out of 
Spain, as the Venetian Envoy Micheli 
observed, he was most popular among the 
English. When among them he was li- 
beral and unassuming, leaving all matters 
of government to Mary and Cardinal 
Pole ; but his own popularity was eclipsed 
by the hatred borne to his Spanish fol- 
lowers. That hatred was destined at no 
distant date to be transferred to their 
master. 

Philip was a Spaniard in all things ex- 
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cept in his personal appearance. He was 
not unlike his father, though smaller in 
stature. His forehead was lofty and did 
not lack nobility. His hair was fair, though 
it early turned to grey. His eyes were 
close set, arched over with thick eyebrows, 
and red from much night-work, which had 
also given a pale hue to his long face. 
His nose was flat rather than aquiline, his 
lips remarkably rosy, the lower one heavy, 
hanging, and prominent, betraying his 
Hapsburg origin. His long thick beard, 
once fair, had, like his hair, soon grown 
grey. His figure was well knitted to- 
gether, his chest large, and his shoulders 
broad. In his dress he was neat rather 
than luxurious or extravagant. ** The 
King wore," says a gentleman who saw 
him in i572, ''velvet knee-breeches, with 
silk stockings, and a satin doublet, all of 
a silvery colour, and an elegant black silk 
waistcoat. Over this he had on a cloak 
of damask, lined with sable, and over it 
the collar of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece." In his manner Philip was affable, 
and at his audiences ever ready to help 
those who were backward or awkward in 
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presenting their petitions. Nevertheless, 
he was extremely punctilious in matters of 
court etiquette. His memory in such 
matters was surprising, and it was never 
at fault when he desired to address a noble 
by his full and exact title, or when, in 
receiving foreign envoys, he sought to 
assign to each his proper place and degree. 
He had, in common with most men who 
are habituated to holding public receptions, 
a wonderful facility in recognizing any one 
he had once seen. To such as came to 
him he rarely spoke except in Spanish, a 
tongue he used surpassingly well. On 
occasion he showed he was at home in 
Latin, could understand Italian fairly well, 
and French badly. He was not the ac- 
complished linguist his father had been. 
In his habits of life he was regular and 
frugal. In the morning he rose early and 
received the foreign ambassadors, then 
heard Holy Mass, and after a visit to his 
Queen he went to dinner. He was not a 
great eater. Fish and fruit he never 
touched. Of pastry he was fond. Wine 
he drank sparingly, filling his crystal cup 
twice or thrice during dinner. The sitet- 
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noon he devoted to audiences, to which 
the humblest had access. The rest of the 
day and many hours of the night he gave 
to reading and writing State papers and 
despatches. Never was there a sovereign 
more laborious with his pen. Every re- 
port, and they were not few, was annotated 
by the King's own hand. The activity of 
Charles in travelling all over Europe, 
across the sea and ocean, even into Africa, 
was not imitated by Philip, who loved to 
direct the affairs of the universe from his 
little cabinet in the wood of Segovia, or in 
the palace of the Escorial. Hence it came 
to be said that his head was of iron and 
his feet of lead ; so great was his mental 
activity that he seemed to have no energy 
left for physical labours. His journeys 
were scarcely longer than the Vicar of 
Wakefield's ** migrations from the blue 
bed to the brown." So rarely did he travel 
any further than from the Escorial to Ma- 
drid, or from Madrid to some other country 
seat, that the witticism of his son, Don 
Carlos, did not miss its mark when he 
inscribed on a blank book the title of 
^'Journeys of King Philip." Sluggish of 
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body, he was not so over brainwork. ** He 
was," says Prescott, ** content to toil for 
hours and long into the night over his 
solitary labours. No expression of weari- 
ness or of impatience was known to escape 
him. A characteristic anecdote is told of 
him in regard to this. Having written a 
despatch late at night, to be sent on the 
following morning, he handed it to his 
secretary to throw some sand over it. This 
functionary, who happened to be dozing, 
suddenly roused himself, and snatching 
up the inkstand, emptied it on the paper. 
The King, coolly remarking that * * it would 
have been better to use the sand," set 
himself down, without any complaint, to 
rewrite the whole of the letter." So patient 
and so great were Philip's labours with 
the pen, that the Venetian Ambassador, 
Vendramino, was not far from the truth 
when he said of the King, that ** what his 
father won by the sword he kept by the 
pen." 

Philip, like his father, was of a religious 
disposition, never missing daily Mass, 
often attending Vespers, and loving to 
listen to long sermons, meekly recevNVcv^ 
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the reproofs of his court preachers. The 
sacraments he received about four times a 
year. A fondness for masquerading, and 
a laxity in morals have been laid to his 
charge. If true, it shows that he was not 
a paragon of perfection, and not exempt 
from the failings of an age which cannot 
be accused of too great rigidity in morals. 
It is, however, fair to note that the charge 
has only been vaguely formulated, and 
mainly rests on the bare assertions of his 
enemies. When young he may have in- 
dulged in the excesses of youth, as a Ve- 
netian Envoy relates. Perhaps, after all, 
the envoy was deceived by court gossip as 
he was in regard to Emanuel Philibert, 
Duke of Savoy. That brave soldier, on 
the eve of a military expedition, was ob- 
served at night-fall leaving his palace, 
mysteriously muffled up in a large cloak. 
At once it was whispered about that the 
Duke was out for a nocturnal adventure, 
and a Venetian Ambassador was on the 
point of putting him down as a man of 
loose morals. Happily the truth came 
out. The good prince had gone to a con- 
vent close at hand to confess and to spend 
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the night in prayer before doing battle on 
the morrow. This shows how far reports 
in such matters are trustworthy. Further 
proof than has yet been adduced is needed, 
before it is credible that Philip, burdened 
with the cares of empire, overweighted 
with work, feeble in health, and well known 
to have needed much sleep, was addicted 
to nightly masquerades and adventures. 
Be these as they may, a man's conduct in 
adversity is the best test of the earnestness 
of his religious sentiments. The patient 
calm resignation with which he heard of 
the failure of his cherished Armada, tells 
more of his religious character than could 
a cloud of witnesses of his external acts of 
piety. Under every affliction, under every 
stroke of ill-fortune, and Philip had his 
share, in domestic as in public life, he was 
ever calm, ever resigned. Once only did 
his patient calmness desert him, when, 
hearing of the outbreak of the Iconoclasts 
in the Netherlands, he was seized with a 
cold fit, and for days was unable to quit 
his bed, or attend to business. Nor was 
his joy in good fortune immoderate. When 
news of Lepanto reached him, he was at 
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Vespers, and on hearing the glad tidings, 
he only continued more fervently in prayer. 

Philip's great failing was his distrust of 
others. He trusted no man thoroughly, 
to none did he give his sympathies. If 
he ever really trusted any of his public 
servants, that one was Antonio Perez, 
and he was the one who proved himself to 
be the least trustworthy. Nor did the King 
evince his suspicions or dislikes openly 
until the first were fully confirmed, and 
the time to show the second had come. 
Hence in Perez's remark there was a grain 
of truth, that only the thickness of a knife's 
blade, divided Philip's smile and Philip's 
dagger. 

Political necessity rather than personal 
inclination obliged Philip to marry more 
than once, though to all his successive 
wives, he showed himself a dutiful hus- 
band. His first wife was one of his own 
choice. On the 1 5th of November, 1543, 
he was united at Valladolid, to Maria of 
Portugal, he being only seventeen years 
of age, and she five months younger. This 
union did not last two years, Maria dying 
after giving birth to the unfortunate Don 
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Carlos. A widower at nineteen, he eight 
years later on, out of filial obedience, to 
forward the emperor's political views, 
married the English Queen Mary. This 
second union was not lasting, being soon 
ended by Mary's death. To her, Philip 
behaved as a faithful husband, and she to 
him as an affectionate wife, though it was 
not love that brought them together. It 
was impossible that Philip, master of such 
vast domains, could remain long single. 
Accordingly, and in accordance with the 
usages of the age, the conclusion of peace 
with France was confirmed by a marriage, 
and the diplomatists offered to Philip, 
then aged thirty-two, the hand of Eliza- 
beth of Valois, then only fifteen years old. 
In i56o she was united to her ** good 
Philip," as she loved to call him, and he 
had by her his favourite child Isabella, 
later on Regent of the Low Countries. 
Philip's love for the child was equalled by 
his love for its mother, to visit whom 
regularly thrice in the day, he was accus- 
tomed to snatch time from the busiest 
hours of his busy life. The French Am- 
bassador's account of Philip's last interview 
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with the dying queen shows he was to her 
a good husband. ** She commended to 
him," says the Ambassador, ** her two 
daughters, and her principal attendants . . . 
with other good discourse, which could 
not fail to touch the heart of a good hus- 
band, which the King was to her." Sus- 
picions there were in regard to Philip's 
treatment of his saintly queen, but they 
were suspicions for which the most lynx- 
eyed diplomatists of those times could find 
no grounds. Philip's marriage, eighteen 
months later, to Anne of Austria, his last 
wife, shows no want of love or respect for 
his departed one. She too was taken from 
him by death at the early age of thirty-one, 
offering, it is said, her life to God for the 
recovery of her husband lying dangerously 
ill. Her only surviving child was destined 
to reign as Philip the Third of Spain. 
Few men and fewer Sovereigns were ever 
more sorely afflicted in their family affec- 
tions than Philip. His saddest trial vv^as 
with Don Carlos, and what Philip wrote 
to Alva, on his son's death, shows how the 
father felt it. * * You may conceive in what 
pain and heaviness," he says, ** I find 
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myself, now that it has pleased God to 
take my dear son, the prince, to Himself. 
He died in a Christian manner, after 
having three days before received the last 
sacraments, and shown repentance and 
contrition, — all which serves to console 
me under the blow. For I hope that God 
has called him to Himself, that He may 
be with Him for evermore ; and that He 
will grant me His grace, that I may endure 
this calamity with a Christian heart and 
patience/' 

• Such were the feelings as a husband and 
as a father of the man against whom more 
than one modern historian has brought 
charges of heartless and bloodthirsty 
crimes. The evidence has been too strong 
against it to allow later writers to copy 
earlier ones in charging Philip with mur- 
dering his son, and hastening his own 
wife's end. Even the executions of Egmont 
and others have been justified by impartial 
writers and acute lawyers, as well as by 
documentary evidence. Still, it is unde- 
niable that Philip, too anxious about the 
ends he aimed at to care much about the 
means he used, sullied his fair fame by 
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acts unjustifiable, cruel and detestable. 
'* Attacked," as Professor PouUet of Lou- 
vain has well said, '* with the utmost vio- 
lence by bitter and unscrupulous enemies, 
he in self-defence, struck blows which it 
is impossible wholly to justify, and had 
recourse to measures meriting only cen- 
sure. Still the parts played by Philip 
and his foes must not be reversed. The 
Prince, forced to defend himself, must 
not, contrary to evidence, be changed into 
an arrogant aggressor, nor must the man 
be taken apart from his times — times full 
of Machiavelism and violence, if ever 
there were such. In a word, the severity 
of our judgments must not be kept for the 
son of Charles the Fifth alone, while a 
wholesome and equitable justice requires 
them to fall with a thousand-fold heavier 
force on his opponents and enemies." In 
a word, it was an age of fierce strife, when 
sovereigns and statesmen despised mild 
measures, and resorted to devices, too 
often bloodthirsty and cruel, to compass 
their ends. In these things, Philip was a 
man of his times, though even in them he 
was better than some of his compeers. 
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Turn now to a more pleasing side of 
our subject. Philip inherited from his 
father a love for the fine arts. He was 
no mean judge of paintings, and he was 
ever ready to reward liberally artists of 
merit. His ministers knew their master's 
fondness for art, and they did not forget 
to satisfy it. Thus, in the midst of most 
trying circumstances in the Low Countries, 
Cardinal Granvelle did not forget to write 
to the King, to recommend to his notice a 
meritorious artist — the great Michael An- 
gelo. It was in architecture that Philip 
was most interested. His example co- 
vered Spain with the magnificent monas- 
teries which even to this day, in spite of 
time, wars, and revolutions, are the tra- 
veller's admiration. That example was 
set by the building of the Escorial, a noble 
palace, a splendid monastery, a superb 
mausoleum — a conception worthy of ge- 
nius, and honourable even to a greater 
ruler than Philip. There he dwelt in his 
declining years, there he laid the ashes of 
his ancestors, and there at last he came to 
die and to be at rest. 

On the last day of June, iSgS, Philip 
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racked by disease, worn by labours and 
cares, his face clouded with sorrow, his 
figure wasted to a shadow, his hands thin 
and transparent, as he is shown in his 
latest portrait, left the capital never to 
return to it. Soon after his arrival in the 
Escorial a fever seized him, and for fifty- 
three days and nights, he suffered the 
most atrocious torments, left by the igno- 
rant Spanish doctors without any of the 
relief or even cleanliness, such as now the 
poorest hospital in Europe, could afford. 
And through this long agony, his only cry 
was: ** Father, Thy will, not mine be 
done/' Philip prepared carefully for his 
last long journey. He made a general 
confession, received the last rites of the 
Church and the blessing of the Holy 
Father, and gave in noble language his 
farewell advice and blessing to his son and 
heir. Then embracing his children for 
the last time, and having given his last 
orders as to his burial, he took a lighted 
taper in one hand and in the other the 
little crucifix the great Emperor his father 
had held when dying. Thus he awaited 
death. M three in the morning of Sep- 
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tember i3, iSgS, Philip smilingly exclaim- 
ed : ** My hour is come." The Archbishop 
of Toledo was at his bedside reading the 
prayers for the dying. The Prelate sug- 
gested that the dying monarch should join 
in making a profession of faith. He did 
so, and a little while after he again raised 
his voice exclaiming : * ' Yes ! I die a Ca- 
tholic in the faith and in obedience to the 
Holy Catholic and Roman Church.'' As 
the first rays of the morning sun were 
gilding the tops of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, Philip gently sank to rest. The 
soul of the mightiest king of his age had 
fled from out of his poor, worn, and tor- 
mented body. ** I have been," to quote 
Dr. Reinhold Baumstark's words in con- 
clusion, ** in Philip's apartment — I have 
entered his death-chamber in theEscorial. 
There, on the scene of his last combat, 
of his lonely and unknown struggle against 
the terrors of death, I have looked long 
and earnestly on Pantoja's masterpiece — 
a life size portrait of Philip H. in his 
declining years. There, too, I saw how 
Philip had placed the bed on which he 
died, so that to the last he might hear the 
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friars chanting in the choir words so con- 
soling for his soul, and assist, at least with 
his eyes, at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
during the holy time of the consecration. 
There it is possible to know what manner 
of man was Philip, with his silent great- 
ness and heartfelt piety, with his uncon- 
querable littleness and savage austerity. 
In him is embodied the genius of the 
Spanish race with all its great qualities 
and undeniable failings, and knowing and 
seeing these things, we cast aside with 
impatient disgust the silly and wicked 
tradition, which, through centuries, has 
made into a bloodthirsty tyrant a king, 
who placed God's service in the foremost 
rank, and sacrificed to it his happiness 
and his peace through life." 



CHAPTER II. 
Cardinal Granvelle. 

The political world of this nineteenth 
century has seen nothing of those great 
Cardinal-statesmen who once had so large 
a share in directing the destinies of Eu- 
rope. Times are changed, and a states- 
man of to-day would be as surprised in 
having to do with a Cardinal in other than 
religious affairs, as would have been a 
Cardinal-statesman of the past had he 
found himself questioned and his policy 
criticized in the midst of one of our modern 
parliaments. The century most distin- 
guished by such Cardinals was the six- 
teenth. It saw the death and beheld the 
birth of some of the most eminent among 
them. Mazarin, indeed, was not born 
until 1604, but Ximenes, Adrian, who 
became the sixth Pope of that name and 
the last Roman Pontiff born north of the 
Alps, and our own Wolsey died and the 
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great Richelieu was born during the pre- 
ceding hundred years. And during the 
most stirring times of the sixteenth century 
lived the famous Cardinal Granvelle, the 
trusted Minister of Charles the Fifth and 
of Philip the Second. The part he played 
in the revolt of the Netherlands justifies 
our giving some attention to his career. 

When Ximenes was dying in Spain and 
Adrian of Utrecht was entering the Sacred 
College, Anthony Perrenot, better known 
in history as Cardinal Granvelle, was born 
on August 20, iSiy. His birthplace was 
probably the village of Ornans, situated 
about ten miles to the south-east of Be- 
sanQon, now a small town of some three 
thousand inhabitants. Anthony was the 
second of fourteen children. His family 
were respectable, although by no means 
of noble rank. His grandfather was the 
petty magistrate of Ornans, while others 
of his family had filled the post of notary 
in the Imperial town of Besangon. In 
the year following Anthony's birth, his 
father on entering the Parliament of Dole 
procured for himself a patent of nobility, 
and by his services to the Emperor Charles 
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the Fifth, whose Chancellor he became, 
he obtained a similar patent for the petty 
magistrate of Ornans. Nicholas Perrenot, 
who never let slip an occasion to push him- 
self and his family on in the world, bought 
a small estate in Burgundy, whence he and 
his more famous son Anthony derived their 
name of Granvelle. The son received his 
early schooling at BesanQon, whence in 
i53o he went to the University of Padua, 
at that time the most famous seat of learn- 
ing in all the south of Europe. There the 
future Cardinal, if he did not become 
himself a learned man, at least learned to 
reverence learning in others. He there 
became acquainted with the great scholars 
Sadolet and Bembo, and soon acquired 
their friendship, which, as the letters of 
those learned men show, he was able to 
repay by his influence at the Court of 
Charles the Fifth. Anthony completed 
his studies at the University of Louvain, 
where he frequented both the arts and 
divinity schools. In the public disputa- 
tions for winning his degrees in law and 
in theology, he is said to have greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. It was at Louvain 
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that he first met many of those divines 
and scholars who by his influence, at a 
later date, were chosen to fill episcopal 
sees in the Low Countries. At a very^ 
early age he received the tonsure, as a sign 
that he was to embrace the ecclesiastical 
state. By letters dated firom Bologna, 
December i3, i52g, Pope Clement the 
Seventh, at the instance of the Emperor, 
acting at the request of his Chancellor 
Granvelle, made the latter's son a Roman 
prelate, chamberlain, and notary-aposto- 
lic. Anthony was then scarcely more than 
twelve years old. Three years later, the 
young prelate was invested by the Emperor 
with a prebend in our Lady's Church at 
Antwerp. At the age of twenty-two he 
was ordained priest, and was nominated 
by Charles the Fifth to the episcopal see 
of Arras. Paul the Third having approved 
the nomination, Anthony was consecrated 
bishop at Valladolid in the spring of i543. 
About the same time, through his father's 
influence with the Emperor, he became 
prebendary of Cambray, provost of Mech- 
lin, and shortly afterwards commendatory 
abbot of several monasteries. A canonry , 
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too, fell to his lot in *' the most holy and 
noble" Church of St. Lambert at Liege, 
to hold which was a pledge that its pos- 
sessor was of noble birth. This fact made 
Anthony covet the honour. To win it, he 
had to urge his father's and his grandfa- 
ther's titles, and the mention of his own 
nobility made in the Pope's letters creating 
him a Roman prelate. The chapter of 
St. Lambert allowed these claims to nobi- 
lity, and thenceforth the youthful Gran- 
velle could point to his canonry w^hen any 
from envy twitted him about his humble 
birth. The Bishop of Arras, in swallow- 
ing in so many fat lives, seems to have 
had no qualms of conscience. Unfortu- 
nately it was at that time too much the 
fashion everywhere for prelates to hold a 
plurality of benefices. The Council of 
Trent had not as yet been held to abolish 
the abuse. In this wise the Bishop laid 
the foundations of his fortune. At the 
same time he was busily employed in 
affairs of State, which seem to have given 
him more concern than the affairs of his 
diocese. Perhaps, however, the best ex- 
cuse he could have urged for such conduct 
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was, that in serving the Holy Roman 
Empire he was serving the interests of the 
Catholic Church. 

As in most of these affairs of State in 
which he was early engaged he was asso- 
ciated with his father the Chancellor, two 
or three only need some passing comments. 
The Bishop of Arras was in these merely 
serving his apprenticeship as a statesman. 
His career does not become of primary 
importance until the reign of Philip the 
Second begins. Before this he assisted at 
the various Diets of the Empire as one of 
the representatives of Charles the Fifth. 
He went as the latter's Ambassador to the 
Council of Trent, and delivered at a pre- 
liminary meeting of the Fathers a discourse 
denouncing the conduct of Francis the 
First, King of France. Judging from this 
discourse — considered by contemporaries 
to be a masterpiece — it would seem that 
political oratory was a lost art in the six- 
teenth century. Of this speech, the his- 
torian of the Council says that it was full 
of bitterness against the French monarch, 
and even against the Pope, who had re- 
mained neutral when the French and Im- 
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perials were fighting. The year following, 
the Bishop, along with Alva, negotiated 
the treaty by which the Landgrave of 
Hesse gave himself up to the Emperor. 
The Bishop has been accused of falsifying 
a word in the treaty after its signature, so 
as to enable the Emperor to keep the 
Landgrave perpetually in prison. As even 
Sleidan, the fierce Lutheran writer whom 
Charles the Fifth nicknamed his liar, does 
not bring such a charge against the youthful 
Granvelle, it may be dismissed as slande- 
rous. In i55o Granvelle lost his father. 
The Emperor, as a Venetian Ambassador 
relates, was wont to spend long hours in 
discussing State matters with the Chan- 
cellor. *' Nobody," said the monarch, 
* * understands better the affairs of my do- 
minions than Nicholas Granvelle. ... He 
has, it is true, his weak points, such as his 
desire to enrich himself and to advance 
the interests of his family, and I have 
spoken to him about them. Still 'tis such 
failings great men often have." On the 
death of the Chancellor, Charles showed 
his high opinion of him by intrusting the 
seals of the Empire to his son and by 
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making the latter president of a council 
composed of men of learning and of 
lawj^ers from all parts of Charles' vast em- 
pire. Five years afterwards the Emperor 
abdicated at Brussels. On this solemn 
occasion the Bishop of Arras addressed 
the assembly in the name of the new So- 
vereign, Philip the Second, whose know- 
ledge of French was too scanty to allow 
of his making a speech in that tongue. 

The new Sovereign employed Gran- 
velle in negotiating the truce of Vaucelles, 
and subsequently in dictating to France 
terms for peace by the treaty of Cateau- 
Cambresis in April, iSSg. On Philip's 
departure from the Netherlands in that 
same year, Granvelle was left to be the 
chief Minister and adviser of Margaret of 
Parma, the Regent. It was a difficult 
position to fill at any time, and under the 
circumstances of the times it was impos- 
sible to hold it without becoming the 
object of suspicion and of hatred. The 
people saw in the new Minister only a 
foreigner, the representative of an unpo- 
pular and inflexible monarch. The nobles 
looked upon him as a stranger, a plebeian 
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and a churchman, who was preferred be- 
fore them and set over them to control and 
report upon their doings. The partisans 
of the so-called Reformation and the pro- 
pagators of new and false doctrines beheld 
in him one who although not perhaps a 
very zealous pastor, yet from policy would 
oppose their designs and punish such as 
dared to foster them. The Regent, into 
whose ears words were ever pouring from 
all sides to poison her mind against her 
Minister, soon came to hate him as one 
who, while she held the symbols of power, 
was in reality her master. And even 
Philip, whose slightest nod was to Gran- 
velle a command, began at last to suspect 
his Minister because he ventured, always 
with great circumspection, to suggest some 
policy not quite in harmony with the royal 
fancies. The clergy, too, were not wholly 
favourable to Granvelle, especially the 
regulars, who looked upon him as the man 
who had brought about the erection of the 
new bishoprics and had suggested that the 
revenues of some of their abbeys should be 
devoted to the support of the lately created 
sees. In this way Granvelle soon became 
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the best-hated Minister of his age, until a 
worse than he appeared in the person of the 
terrible Alva. Nevertheless this intensity 
of hatred v^as unmerited. Had Philip been 
a constitutional monarch it is certain that 
Granvelle would have carried out a policy 
in the Low Countries far different to that 
which was dictated to him from Spain. 
He disapproved, although this disappro- 
bation is not to his credit as a pastor of 
souls, of the erection of the new bishoprics. 
When the matter was decided, however, 
he obeyed the King's wishes in the matter, 
and allowed himself to be named Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin. At about the same 
time he received from Rome news that, at 
the Regent's request, he was to be elevated 
to the rank of Cardinal. This news was 
conveyed to him in a letter from Cardinal 
Borromeo, whom the Church now honours 
as St. Charles. Granvelle hesitated, until 
he knew the King's mind, as to whether 
he should accept the proferred dignity. 
It was eventually conferred on him in a 
most flattering manner, the Pope sending 
him not merely the biretta, but the Cardi- 
nal's hat also by a special legate. At the 
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close of 1 56 1 the new Cardinal Archbishop 
made his solemn entry into Mechlin, to the 
great joy of his clergy and people. The 
nobles held aloof from the ceremony and 
the rejoicings, saying they had not been 
invited, which was thecase, as the Cardinal 
feared that an invitation would have met 
with a refusal. The triumph of Granvelle 
was short-lived, and served only to bring 
the dislike of the nobility to a crisis. 

Orange, Egmont, and Horn were the 
chief instigators of events destined to drive 
Granvelle from the provinces. The three 
sent a joint letter to Philip, to complain of 
the Cardinal's conduct. Orange, outwardly 
civil to Granvelle, was known to be no 
friend to him, and was in reality his most 
dangerous, because most cunning, foe. 
Egmont, always hearty in all he did, 
openly showed his contempt for the Car- 
dinal by clothing his servants in a coarse 
livery intended to ridicule Granvelle's 
garb. Horn was suspected of befriending 
men who were ready to take the prelate's 
life. Caricatures and libels on the Mi- 
nister were circulated in every direction. 
The nobles refused to partake of his hog- 
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pitality, and kept away from Councils of 
State in which he presided. By these 
means all the mistakes, all the acts of 
severity committed by the Government 
were made, in the people's eyes, to appear 
as the acts of the Cardinal alone. Yet he 
had advised the King to moderate his 
severity to the stubborn people of the Ne- 
therlands. He had persuaded the King 
publicly to disown any desire to introduce 
into the provinces the Spanish Inquisition. 
His correspondence is full of persuasive 
arguments in favour of milder and wiser 
measures than the rigorous ones Philip 
urged. ** One must think twice," he wrote, 
** ere we issue such absolute decrees, 
which would be by no means so implicitly 
obeyed here as they would be in Italy." 
Still the people, probably unaware of 
Granvelle's real opinions, persisted in 
throwing all blame on him . I n vain , groan- 
ing under the burden of the obloquy cast 
on him, did he beg the King to come in 
person to the Netherlands. The royal 
presence only could allay the general dis- 
content, he urged. Philip, who loved to 
boast that he never moved except with 
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leaden feet, could not be brought to extend 
his journeys further than Segovia or the 
groves of Aranjuez. Granvelle's position 
was growing unbearable. *'You would 
not know me," he wrote to the King's 
secretary, ** so white have my hairs grown." 
Yet he was a bold-hearted man, disdaining 
ridicule, and disregarding threats. He 
continued to pass to and fro, even after 
dark, between Brussels and his villa out- 
side the gates, on foot and almost unat- 
tended. When nobler guests would not 
come to his table, he laughed, said the 
loss was theirs, and invited humbler per- 
sons to share his meals. All this time he 
laboured harder than any over-worked 
merchant's clerk. Strada mentions that 
in writing his history he had before him a 
large volume of notes that had passed 
between the Minister and the Regent while 
together in Brussels . Granvelle spoke and 
wrote fluently and well French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and Flemish. He often 
employed five secretaries at the same time, 
dictating to them long despatches in five 
different tongues. Indefatigable and daunt- 
less as was the Cardinal, the hour came at 
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last when he was forced to succumb, and 
he left Brussels on March i3, 1564. Great 
was the joy of the nobles at his departure. 
Masquerades and banquets were held in 
honour of the event. The nobles, says 
Viglius, behaved on the occasion like a lot 
of boys let loose from school. Yet, even 
on the showing of such unimpeachable an 
authority on this point as Grotius, nothing 
went well after Granvelle had gone. The 
dismissal of Granvelle — for such the leave 
of absence sent to him by Philip must be 
considered — was an act of folly and of 
weakness on the part of the monarch for 
which both the Sovereign and his subjects 
subsequently paid dearly. 

Granvelle had been too early accustomed 
to the active life of a diplomatist and 
statesman to relish greatly the retirement 
into which he was sent. He undoubtedly 
never lost an occasion for reminding his 
Sovereign of his existence and readiness 
to serve the State wherever Philip might 
choose to send him. Meanwhile he kept 
a watchful eye on passing events, although 
ostensibly playing the part of a man of 
refined tastes, endowed with time and 
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fortune to indulge them. In i557 one of 
the Venetian Ambassadors estimated Gran- 
velle's property to be worth 25o,ooo scudi 
in ready money, tapestry, furniture, and 
the like, while from his see and benefices 
the same authority says he received an 
income of 10,000 scudi. Even if this 
estimate is correct, it would seem from 
Granvelle's own letters that only two years 
later his affairs were in a bad way, owing 
to the enormous expenses he had incurred 
and the little he had received in the ser- 
vice of Charles the Fifth and of his son. 
He threatened to retire to Arras unless 
Philip would help him to pay his debts 
and defray his expenses. Philip sent him 
at last a present of money, and made him 
Abbot of the rich Abbey of Saint-Amand. 
This, and the revenues of his archiepis- 
copal see, probably freed the Cardinal 
from debt and enabled him to become at 
Besangon a noble patron of learning and 
of men of letters. As his secretary, he 
employed a youth of nineteen, already 
giving promise of making his name famous 
in the world of learning. This was the 
great Justus Lipsius. To select works 
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for his library and to take charge of it, the 
Cardinal employed first the learned Fri- 
sian, Suffridus Petri, and afterwards the 
younger Pighius, the eminent antiquary of 
the age. Many other men of learning 
were attracted to Besangon by the Cardi- 
nal's bounty or by his choice library. In 
gratitude, over a hundred books are said 
to have been dedicated to him. The 
Cardinal has left us, in his own words, an 
account of his retreat at Orchamps. **I 
am really not as badly off here," he writes 
to a friend, *' as I should be in the Indies. 
I am in sweet places, where I have wished 
for you a thousand times, for I am certain 
you would think them appropriate for phi- 
losophy, and worthy the habitation of the 
muses. Here are beautiful mountains, 
high as heaven, fertile on all their sides, 
wreathed with vineyards and rich with 
every fruit ; here are rivers flowing through 
charming valleys, the waters clear as 
crystal, filled with trout, breaking into 
numberless cascades; here are umbrageous 
groves, fertile fields, lovely meadows: on 
the one side great warmth, on the other 
side delectable coolness, despite the sum- 
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mer's heat. Nor is there any lack of good 
company, friends, and relations, with, as 
you know well, the very best wines in the 
world." While dwelling in this delicious 
seclusion, the Cardinal encouraged Plantin 
to print the famous Polyglot Bible, and 
procured at his own expense copies of the 
Greek versions in the Vatican library. He 
caused an edition to be printed of the 
Summa of St. Thomas, and distributed it 
wholly at his own cost. The Cardinal 
likewise published other works by his ge- 
nerosity, and endowed Besangon with 
what were long known as the Granvelle 
schools. Indeed that town owes much to 
Granvelle's liberality. 

It would be doing an injustice to Gran- 
velle's memory to pass over in silence his 
character as a pastor of the Church. From 
what has been said, it will have been noted 
that Granvelle shared in the too common 
practice of his times as regarded plurality 
of benefices, and that affairs of State forced 
him or drew him away from the affairs of 
the dioceses successively confided to his 
care. These things certainly tarnished 
the pastoral character of Granvelle, al- 
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though at the same time the customs a:^d 
abuses of his age and his early entry idiito 
the service of the State are extenuatiiig 
circumstances that plead strongly in bi$ 
favour. By ' his care, too, in his absenqe 
his dioceses, both of Arras and afterwards 
of Mechlin, were ably administered by 
excellent ecclesiastics chosen by the Car- 
dinal. . During the tiipe the latter wag 
Archbishop of the city of Mechlin, it si^f- 
fered much, first at the hands of the Iniage- 
Breakers, and afterwards in Alva's reig»^ 
duringwhat is known as the English Fur^ 
on August 1 , 1579. From that day, duriog 
five long years, the town remained in tfee 
hands of the Protestant invaders. Never- 
theless, in spite of such sad events, much 
was done for the spiritual wants of the 
dioce5e while Granvelle was its Archbi- 
shop. Provincial Councils of great impor- 
tance wereheld, and the doctrines of Baiiis 
condemned. In these things, although 
he was absent, the Cardinal took an activp 
and beneficial part. Finding howev^ 
that his return to the Netherlands was im- 
possible, he resigned his archbishopric "Si 
the beginning of i583. In June of thSe 
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same year he was elected by the metropo- 
litan chapter of Besangon to fill the vacant 
see of that archdiocese. Before this, how- 
ever, the Cardinal had been employed in 
important affairs of State. 

In i566 he visited Rome, and though it 
was the year of St. Pius the Fifth's election 
to the See of Peter, the Cardinal seems 
not to have been present at the Conclave. 
He in all probability arrived after it was 
concluded. In iSyo Granvelle was again 
in Rome, this time as the envoy of Philip 
the Second, in order to negotiate an alli- 
ance between Spain, Venice, and the Holy 
See against the Turks. A treaty was 
signed and solemnly sworn to, and pro- 
claimed amidst great pomp, at St. Peter's 
on May 25, iSyi. Perhaps as a reward 
for his services on this occasion. Cardinal 
Granvelle became Viceroy of Naples. In 
the month of August the Bay of Naples 
was crowded with shipping gathered to- 
gether on the still blue waters, not by the 
spirit of commerce, but by the approach 
of war. The treaty proclaimed at St. 
Peter's was bearing its fruit. The hour 
had already sounded when the decline of 
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the Moslem power was to begin. Had 
the policy of the Venetian Republic, = of 
Philip the Second, and of the great Pon- 
tiff St. Pius the Fifth, been supported 
by Christendom, the Eastern Question 
would not still be in this century of ours 
a source of fear and of disquiet to the 
world. Christendom, however, had been 
divided by heresy, and few princes were 
left to share the chivalrous enthusiasm i3if 
Don John of Austria. This Prince noW 
came to Naples to receive amid great pomp 
and public rejoicing, from the hands of the 
Cardinal Viceroy, acting as Papal Legate^ 
the Standard of the Cross, which less thsui 
two months later waved victoriously at 
Lepanto. Granvelle governed in Naples 
until 1575, with much wisdom and greatly 
to the benefit of the country, as even hos- 
tile historians admit. The coast defences 
were strengthened to keep off the Turkish 
cruisers, brigandage was suppressed, jus*- 
tice was well administered, the supply of 
grains was abundant, and though an un^ 
fortunate dispute, of which some account 
is given by Strada, arose between the 
Viceroy and the Archbishop of Naples, 
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'many measures for the benefit of religion 
were put in execution. 

Granvelle took part in the Conclave 
which elected Pope Gregory the Thir- 
teenth. On quitting Naples, the Cardinal 
resided in Rome until iSyg, when the 
King summoned him to take part in State 
affairs at Madrid. When Philip went to 
conquer Portugal, the Cardinal acted as 
Regent in Spain. When the monarch made 
his triumphal entry into his capital on 
his return from Lisbon, the only person 
who rode beside the King was the Cardi^ 
nal. The marks of esteem and confidence 
thus shown to Granvelle naturally made 
the haughty Spanish nobles jealous of him. 
Granvelle had not long to enjoy his ho- 
nours or to bear with the envy of his 
fellow-mortals. In the early part of the 
year i586 he was attacked by a slow fever. 
A few days before his death the Cardinal 
dictated his last will. He left the greater 
part of his fortune to his nephew and 
nieces, although others were not forgotten. 
He left legacies to his successor in the 
archbishopric of Mechlin, to the dioceses 
of which he had been pastor, to the Car- 
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melites of Besangon, and to the Jesuits 
at Madrid. Granvelle, as the sammer 
closed iti, gradually grew feebler, and one 
cLiithor relates that by his strictness in 
observing the fasts of the Church he greatly 
Weakened himself. The end came on 
September 21; 1586. Three days before 
his death the dying statesman received a 
consoling letter from the King's own hand. 
In his last moments Cardinal Granvelle 
devoutly listened to the Franciscan Father 
who' had piously . attended the prelate 
through his last long illness. It was noted 
that the Cardinal's edifying death fell on 
the same feast— that of St» Matthew — as 
did the death of his great master Charles 
the Fifth. Cardinal Granvelle's remains 
first rested in Madrid, but, in accordance 
with his wishes, were afterwards placed 
' in the family vault in the Carmelite church 
at BesanQon. 

In estimating Cardinal Granvelle's cha- 
racter, it must be admitted that he was 
not always all that could be desired in one 
so high placed in the Church. The Jesuit 
Strada, relentlessly accurate in all his 
statements, speaks in severe terms of Gj:an- 
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velle's moral conduct during his viceroyalty 
at Naples, and it is too certain that Gran- 
veUe was not averse to a sumpttipus and 
luxurious style of living, such as did not 
become his means and his station. Still, 
these things do not justify the reckless 
stone-throwing at Granvelle's character in 
which some heretical authors have indul- 
ged. The learned Belgian archivist, M. 
Gachard^ agrees with Mignet in a fairer 
estimate of the Cardinal's character, and 
recognizes in him one of the ablest states- 
men of his age. De Thou describes him 
as one ** famous by the extent of his learn- 
ing, by his linguistic accomplishments, 
by his manly eloquence, and by the vast 
experience he had acquired in the manage- 
ment of matters intrusted to him to nego- 
tiate." Strada tells us that in eloquence 
GranveUe was second to npne; but, as 
has been said, eloquence, at least in public 
speaking, was by no means at the best in 
the sixteenth century. The Jesuit goes 
on to say that his powers of persuasion 
were so great that none could resist him. 
This may readily be believed,:if it be re- 
collected that more than once GranveUe 
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was able to persuade the stubborn Philip 
to act in a way contrary to his previous 
intention. Strada adds that Granvelle 
was so laborious that often, rather than 
break off from work, he neglected slee^ 
and food; that his faithfulness was such 
as is not often found in courts ; and that 
while retaining the favour of the prince^ 
he served, he never was their flatterer, 
their courtier, or their slave. Aubert Mi- 
raeus is still louder in his praise of Gran- 
velle. Grotius, in spite of his efforts to 
decry Granvelle, gave him the highest 
praise when he said that on the departure 
of the Cardinal from the Low Countries 
all order and all religion were there over- 
thrown. Several modern writers are equal- 
ly explicit in expressing high opinions of 
the Cardinal. M. Belaing calls him a 
perfect minister, whose noble character 
was always equal to the circumstances, 
often difficult, of his life, and that he was 
a devoted yet not base subject, and was 
great without being proud . M . Du vernoy 
— a Protestant — and the learned Groen 
van Prinsterer pass equally favourable 
judgments on the Cardinal. Even Motley 
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admits that Granvelle was a man of great 
capacity, though the American historian 
does his best to destroy the reputation of 
oxie who was a friend to Spain and to 
Philip the Second. Until an able bio- 
grapher is found, Granvelle awaits full 
jli^tice being done him. * ' His age," says 
M. Gerlache, ** misunderstood him, for 
he lived and struggled against the most 
violent of political passions." The world 
has often been led to misunderstand him 
eyen down to our own times. Cardinal 
Grarivelle's character has served to exem* 
pltfy the Cardinal's motto : Durate et vosmet 
rebus servate secundis. It still awaits pa- 
tiently a fair and unprejudiced judge. 



CHAPTER III. 
The Revolt of the Netherlands. 

In the royal and imperial diadems whichi 
at his abdication, on October 25th, i555, 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth cast aside 
ere retiring to his retreat in the monastery 
at Yuste, the fairest jewel was the Netherr 
lands. Nevertheless, to his son and suq- 
cessor, Philip the Second, Kingof Spaia, 
that jewel proved a costly gift, to keep and 
guard which caused him ceaseless cares, 
the wealth of the Indies and the blood of 
the best and bravest of his soldiers . Rightly 
to understand how these things came to 
pass, it is needful to survey for a moment 
the state of Western Europe and the 
situation of the Netherlands at the com- 
mencement of the second half of the 
sixteenth century, and to examine briefly 
the causes and beginnings of the troubles 
of the Netherlands under Philip the 
Second, 
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When this century had reached its mid- 
dle, religious unity had been entirely des- 
troyed in the northern and western coun- 
tries of Europe. The Scandinavian States 
were wholly Lutheran. Protestant prin- 
ces held power over the greater part of 
Northern Germany. Even in the here- 
ditary states of the House of Austria, the 
tmperors found their authority enfeebled 
by a nobility deeply infected by heresy. 
The doctrines of false reformers had divid- 
ed Switzerland. England, for a too brief 
time restored to her old faith under Mary 
Tudor, was soon again enslaved by a State 
religion under Queen Elizabeth, while in 
Scotland the partisans of new doctrines 
were strenuously asserting their^ suprem- 
aJcy . France was still, as a whole, true to 
the religion which had made her so fair, 
although even she had been ' tainted by 
heresy, which, under a succession of feeble 
sovereigns, was destined to dim her glory 
and to weaken her position for a time in 
Europe. The two westernmost peninsulas 
of southern Europe were almost free from 
heretical influences . The cold Protestan- 
tism of the north, with its bare churches 
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and cheerless ceremonies, could not thrive t 
in the sunshine of the South with a Catho- 
lic population as warm in their faith as the * 
clime in which it dwelt. The chill nortli 
wind can kill the olive and destroy the 
vine ; it cannot replace them by the coarse 
products of the lands whence it blows. 
So can the blast of Protestantism blight 
the faith of the South. It cannot plant 
itself there. It can only leave behind it 
the bareness of infidelity. Even this it 
did not succeed in doing in the sixteenth 
century. Nowhere, however, while thus' 
endeavouring to destroy the fair fabric of 
Christendom, was heresy able to establish 
its strongholds without much bloodshed 
and many fierce contests. Often such 
contests assumed purely political aspects, 
yet at bottom, the religious question was 
that which called for settlement, and hence 
history has rightly named these contests 
wars of religion. Whether it was, as in 
Scotland, the English or French influen- • 
ces, the royal or the aristocratic and popu- 
lar elements which contended for mastery ; 
whether, as in France, Guise or Bourbon 
strove for sovereignty; whether, as in the 
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Low Countries, the native battled with 
the foreigner ; the real point at issue was 
the same everywhere. Was the new and 
false religion to prevail, or was the old 
and true faith to hold its own ? To answer 
this question, the two great contending 
powers, of good and of evil, brought into 
the field forces of stupendous magnitude 
and of varied kinds, some of which were 
as yet little known in Europe. On the 
side of the so-called reformers, material 
aid came from ^ermany and from England . 
In the former country, petty princes sought 
to become, with the help of the reformers, 
powerful potentates; in the latter country, 
the astute Elizabeth saw that to combat 
Spain by aiding heretics wherever they 
were to be found was the surest way to 
erect her empire, and to win for England 
supremacy on the seas. The weakness 
of the Holy Empire, and the power of the 
Turk also were of no little service to the 
enemies of the faith. The Catholic 
Church, on her side, could bring physical 
force to defend her cause . The two powers 
which took up arms in her defence were 
France and Spain. The vacillating and 
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weak characters of her sovereigns of the 
House of Valois soon rendered the aid of 
France valueless. Spain, under Philip 
the Second, remained throughout a stead- 
fast ally. To Philip this was due. At 
the very outset of his reign, this King 
made it his chief aim to preserve the faith 
in his vast dominions. Dynastic motives 
might seem now and again the mainspring 
of his actions. His choice of means niay 
now and again shock the pretended deli- 
cacy of conscience of the men of our age, 
and make them doubt for a time whether 
a monarch so unscrupulous on some occa- 
sions, could really be a faithful defender 
of God's Church. Nevertheless, if Philip's 
career be looked at as a whole, there is 
no reason to doubt that the goal at which 
his policy aimed was the preservation of 
the faith. The determination of character 
with which he persisted in his desire to 
reach that goal was occasionally eclipsed 
by a curious display of vacillation as to 
the means to be used for compassing his 
end. That Philip had this great emi 
always in view is his justification in the 
eyes of all impartial judges and his con- 
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demnation in the eyes of the sectaries 
whose projects he baffled and foiled. 

The contest that was thus being fought 
between God's Church and her foes was 
one that could not be carried on by phy- 
sical force alone . M oral forces more ter- 
rible and more deadly than armed hosts 
rushed into the fray. The invention of 
the printing press had given to the world 
a powerful engine of war. Like nearly 
all new instruments for warlike purposes, 
it lent its aid to combatants on all sides, 
and it would be hard to say whether it has 
favoured most the cause of evil or the 
cause of God. The reproduction by means 
-of the printing press, of the writings of 
the Fathers, of the Doctors, and of the 
theologians of the Church, so that the 
humblest village priest can have them 
within his reach; the dissemination of 
millions of bishops' pastorals, of books of 
prayer and devotion ; the spreading broad- 
cast over the world of myriads of cate- 
chisms ; these are some of the results — in 
every way glorious — of the printing press. 
Gn the other hand, immoral and irreligious 
works have also issued from the press, yet 
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it seems hardly credible that the evil done 
by them, and which would in part at least 
have been done without them, has not 
been more than counterbalanced by the 
good done by the printing press. Be this 
as it may, the printing press was, during 
the sixteenth century, a mighty machine 
for attack and defence in the wars of reli- 
gion. A discovery, which should have 
been for good only, showed in this century 
its ill effects. When the saintly Columbus 
gave to Castile and Leon a new world, he 
little thought of the evils his discovery was 
about to introduce into Europe. The ad- 
venturers who sailed in his wake had not 
the same noble aim that he had. They 
faced the dangers of the deep, they ven- 
tured into unexplored seas, they doubled 
the two great capes of the Antipodes, in 
order, not to spread the light of the faith, 
but to fill their coffers with gold, which 
they sent back to the Old World, to mi- 
nister to passions and pleasures that had 
hitherto been more or less restrained. 
Gold was thus lavished to corrupt the 
heart, in order that the intellect might 
more easily be led astray by deceitful doc- 
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trines. In saying this^ however, it must 
not be thought that the mighty discovery 
of Columbus was all for evil. Could Co- 
lumbus have foreseen the woes of both Old 
?Lnd New Worlds which were to follow on 
his discovery, he would not have locked in 
his bosom for ever the great idea he had 
so providentially conceived. He would 
have seen too the great future which has 
already begun in the New World by the 
progress that Catholicity is now making 
there. Nor must even the past be left 
out of the reckoning. Millions in the 
East and West, in India, China, Japan, 
and the two Americas have received the 
blessing of faith by the instrumentality of 
the great Genoese. Still, the fact remains, 
that in the middle of the sixteenth century 
his discovery had momentarily ill-effects 
on the Old World. Another cause mili- 
tating in favour of heresy was the discon- 
tent of a large number of nobles, who, in 
the stirring times of Charles the Fifth, had 
had active employment in camps and 
courts, although it was often to the detri- 
nient of their estates. These men, as 
well as a very large number of soldiers of 
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fortune, were ready to welcome any no- 
velty and any change that was likely to 
mend their fortunes or give occupation to 
their swords. In them the fighting pro- 
pensities of the ages of chivalry had out- 
lived the feelings of honour and of religion 
that had animated the knights of earlier 
days. 

In opposition to these forces, besides 
the material help of Spain, the Catholic 
Church had on her side moral forces on 
which she has ever relied and never relied 
in vain. The Council of Trent had done 
its great work and its decrees were now 
being published throughout the Catholic 
world, and were to restore, wherever they 
had been marred, order and discipline in 
the fold. As at all the epochs when the 
Church has been severely tried, she has 
been helped by a number of great saints, 
so, in this later time of tribulation she was 
aided by a whole host of holy men. Of 
these one had founded an Order which 
was destined to defend the faith wherever 
it was menaced, to replant it wherever it 
was uprooted, to sow its seeds wherever 
the virgin soil was found to receive it. 
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Xbis founder was St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
aj^id this Order was the famous Society of 
Jjesus* * * All the . publications," remarks 
Baron Hubnerj **air.the private letters, 
all the diplomatic correspondence of the 
times are . foil of this newly-born Order, 
showing, some by their high praises, others 
by their censures and insults, the large 
share it had. in regenerating the Catholic 
world/' Of the Roman . Pontiffs who 
reigned during the struggles of the second 
Jialf of the sixteenth century, it will here 
s^flfice to $ay that all were capable, and 
some were as. learned, and some as ener- 
getic and aS; holy: men as ever sat in the 
Ghair of Peter, 

,,Such, in its outline, was the state of 
Western Europe when; Philip received 
from his father's hands the Spanish crown 
with its possessions in the Netherlands. 
It is time now to look at the situation of 
those provinces at this epoch, 
■A The Netherlands when they came under 
the rule of Philip the Second, comprised 
$eventeen provinces, of which the greater 
|>ortion is now included in the modern 
kingdoms of Belgium and Holland. Some 
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portions of them have, however, been ab- 
sorbed by France and Germany, while on 
the other hand modern Belgium includes 
the old principality of the Bishops of 
Liege within its limits — a principality over 
which the Spanish monarch had no sove- 
reign rights. Strictly speaking Philip was 
not King of the Netherlands, and only 
ruled over them by titles derived from 
their component provinces. He ruled 
Flanders as its Count, and he was no 
more in Artois, Hainault, and four other 
provinces; in the province of Mechlin and 
in four others he was only lord ; Antwerp 
was but a marquisate, while Brabant, 
Limburg, Luxemburg, and Guelders gave 
him the title of duke. These provinces, 
although they had much degenerated in 
their material prosperity since the last 
century, were still among the wealthiest 
of Philip's possessions. It was estimated 
that they contributed in money to the en- 
terprises of the Emperor Charles, more 
than he derived from his colonies. It was 
said, too, that the taxation of the Nether- 
lands yielded him a larger yearly revenue 
than the whole of England afforded to 
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Henry the Eighth, in the early years of 
that monarch's reign. 

The great prosperity of Flanders had 
indeed declined ever since the time when 
the burghers of Bruges imprisoned a King 
of the Romans. That city was rapidly 
becoming what it to-day is, a tomb for its 
past grandeur. Its splendid civic edifices 
still attested its ancient municipal power. 
From its stately belfry, the bell still rang 
which called its countless population of 
skilfiil artisans to and from their labours, 
but to the sonorous sound there was no 
returning sound of tramping feet. Solitary 
were the grass-grown streets, deserted 
were the once busy quays, departed were 
the merchants from its once crowded ex- 
changes. Political events had had some 
share in ruining the Venice of the north, 
while the shifting sands of the ocean by 
silting up her only estuary had deprived 
Bruges of her once extensive commerce. 
The foreign merchants and the represen- 
tatives of the Hanseatic League left the 
city and established their counting houses 
to the number of a thousand at Antwerp. 
This city, for a few years became the centre 
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of the commercial activity of the Nether- 
lands. Thousands of heavily laden wag- 
gons passed in and out of its gates carrying 
or fetching cargoes for the vessels which 
sometimes were counted by thousands in 
the Scheldt. The population of the place 
was reckoned at upwards of two hundred 
thousand about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, while Ghent and Liege each con- 
tained over a hundred thousand souls. 
Brussels which had of late become the 
seat of government, could already count a 
thriving population of nearly eighty thou- 
sand. John Stratius, a printer of Lyons, 
who in 1 584 compiled an account of the 
troi^bles of the Low Countries, gives this 
despription of tl)em: *'The country/' he 
says, '* is rich, fertile, and thickly peopled 
, . . besides what the land produces, a 
great quantity of all kinds of goods is 
brought to it, so that many strange na- 
tions find there all they want, and handy 
because of the sea, harbours, or streams 
near almost all the chief cities. It is truly 
the most populous, rich, architecturally 
beautiful, pleasantest and most commo- 
dious country in Europe." The seventeen 
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provinces contained 208 walled cities, i5o 
open towns, and 6,3oo villages, having 
each their church, while smaller villages 
and hamlets abounded. Agriculture had 
attained a high state of perfection, while 
the arts and trades of peace flourished in 
the cities, and the sturdy seamen of the 
Netherlands pushed the commerce of their 
country, as Strada remarks, to the further- 
most limits of the known world. The 
principal industry of the country was 
weaving — an industry which was destined 
to transfer its site to England during the 
troublous times at hand. Iron manufac- 
tures at Liege had already assumed some 
importance. In fine arts, music and paint- 
ing were much cultivated, and the latter 
was still to produce the gems of the Dutch 
masters and the works of Rubens and 
Vandyck. 

The people of the Low Countries whether 
Flemings or Walloons were reputed brave 
soldiers and liberty-loving citizens. They 
were jealous of their privileges. These 
had been by no means so curtailed by the 
efforts of the Burgundian princes as some 
writers seem to imagine. In the cities the 
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population was ruled by its own magis- 
trates, and made its own laws and pre- 
served its old customs. In the provinces, 
the stadtholder or governor who represent- 
ed the central government was, at this 
. period, in almost every case, a nobleman 
who by birth or by interest, was a fellow- 
countryman of those over whom he ruled . 
The estates of each province, too, and the 
estates-general, were alone invested with 
authority to settle the subsidies that should 
be accorded to the prince or his represen- 
tatives. Although these estates were not 
so representative as our modern parlia- 
ments, in that they were not delegated by 
a miscellaneous body of electors, and were 
rather the envoys of the nobility, of the 
clergy, and of the people, and had their 
powers very limited by their mandatories, 
still they contrived whenever they met, 
to represent very well the grievances of 
the nation, and to make it a hard task for 
the prince to untie the national purse- 
strings. Such, in its main features, is the 
picture of the Netherlands before the be- 
ginning of their troubles. The picture, 
however, would not be complete if we did 
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not mention here the causes already at 
work which produced those troubles, or 
augmented them. 

To understand aright the circumstances 
amidst which, with more or less outward 
sign«, these causes were at work, it is well 
to recapitulate shortly the events which 
happened after the abdication of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth at Brussels, on 
October 25, i555, and before the depar- 
ture of Philip for Spain. The truce of 
Vaucelles concluded with France for five 
years, in i556, seemed to promise Philip 
a time of repose. This was rudely broken 
by Henry the Second, in January of the 
following year when his armies simultane- 
ously entered Italy and the Netherlands. 
Philip, thereupon, took the offensive, and 
an army under Philibert of Savoy, gover- 
nor-general of the Netherlands, appeared 
before St. Quentin. The Constable of 
France, Montmorency, trying to relieve 
the place, was attacked by the young 
Count Egmont. The French were beaten 
with the loss of four thousand killed. A 
hundred flags, eighteen cannon, and the 
Constable himself fell into the hands of 
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the conquerors. The dismay was general 
in France, but Philip, always slow, lost 
his opportunity and failed to win the fruits 
of victory. The Duke de Guise came up 
with his army from Italy, surprised Calais, 
and was advancing on the Lower Countries 
when he was met near Gravelines, on July 
i3, i558, by the conqueror of St. Quentin 
and was totally defeated. A peace was 
then concluded between France, Spain, 
and England, at Cateau-Cambresis, on 
April 3, i55g. Six months earlier by the 
death of Queen Mary, Philip had become 
a widower and Elizabeth had ascended 
the throne of England . The King now 
began the preparations for his departure. 
He first organized the government which 
was to direct affairs in the Low Countries 
when he had quitted them. Margaret of 
Parma was appointed Regent. She was, 
in all important matters, to act on the 
advice of a consulta or secret council com- 
posed of Granvelle, then Bishop of Arras, 
of Viglius a native of Friesland, well versed 
in legal affairs, and Count Charles de 
Berlaymont, a noble skilful in financial 
matters. These three, with William of 
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Orange, Egmont, and another unimpor- 
tant personage formed the Council of State, 
of which Viglius was President. The King 
also named governors to the various pro- 
vinces. He held at Ghent a Chapter of 
the Golden Fleece, its twentj'-third and 
last public gathering. After this, in the 
same city, on August 7, iSSg, he met the 
estates-general. They granted the King 
the subsidies he demanded, but accom- 
panied their votes by a request that all 
foreigners should be removed from the 
Council of State^thereby meaning Gran- 
velle — and that the Spanish troops should 
be at once withdrawn. With these de- 
mands the King was much vexed. Dis- 
sembling his wrath, however, he promised 
as regarded the troops that on the earliest 
occasion they should be sent to their home. 
A few days later, Philip with his suite 
embarked on board a magnificent fleet at 
Flushing, and left the shores of those pro- 
vinces which were to be for so many years 
the objects of his thoughts, although he 
was destined never to see them again 
(August 25, 1 559). 

Seven causes may be assigned to the 
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troubles of the Netherlands. Of these 
two only were the efficient causes of the 
revolt, the remaining five being rather 
pretexts than causes. The first grievance 
was that the King had confided to foreigners 
important posts in the government of the 
country. Was this true ? Not altogether. 
Orange, Mansfeld, and Granvelle were 
the three most prominent foreigners exer- 
cising authority in the State. All three, 
however — the two first by their landed 
estates in the country, and the third by 
his episcopal functions — might be looked 
upon as naturalized. This first grievance 
was, in truth, more apparent than real. 
It was urged by those who wished to drive 
from the country the Bishop of Arras, who 
was the great obstacle in the way of their 
disloyal designs. 

The second grievance was that a small 
body of Spanish troops, three thousand 
in number, still remained in the provinces. 
The presence of these troops no doubt was 
a burden to those among whom they were 
quartered, for the soldiery of the sixteenth 
century were nowhere welcome, owing to 
their licentious and lawless conduct to- 
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wards the civil population. Still, the dan- 
ger of a fanatical ontbreak on the part of 
the partisans of the so-called reformers, 
and even the chance of fresh complications, 
would have amply justified Philip in keep- 
ing these veterans in the Netherlands, 
This he did not do, for as soon as he could 
pay them their arrears of pay and find 
shipping to take them to Spain, he sent 
them home at once. Thus this grievance, 
made much of at the time, was in reality 
no direct cause of the troubles. 

The third cause alleged was the King's 
own character. No doubt Philip's love 
for Spain and for all that was Spanish, 
together with his grave and haughty Spa- 
nish demeanour, contrasted unfavourably 
with the frank, hearty manners of his father, 
in the eyes of the Netherlanders. More- 
over,. Charles loved his Flemings, Philip 
disliked them ; Charles filled his council- 
chamber with them, Philip gave them no 
share in the government of his empire ; 
Charles filled the highest offices in the 
Church, in the State, and in the army with 
them, Philip grudgingly allowed them only 
a few posts in their own country. Under 
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Charles the Flemings had been the spoilt 
children of fortune. Disliked and dis- 
trusted by Philip, their discontent was 
great, and soon ripened into hatred. Cer- 
tainly, in this way the King's suspicious, 
gloomy character was a greater cause of 
the troubles than was the much talked of 
Inquisition. ** The Inquisition which 
claims St. Dominic as its founder had 
long ago been established in the Low 
Countries, but had always been a purely 
religious institution. The Provosts of 
the Canons Regular of Ypres and of the 
Val des Ecoliers at Mons and the Dean of 
Louvain exercised the unimportant func- 
tions of inquisitors in Flanders, Hainault, 
and Brabant. The Inquisition only began 
to change its character when Luther, be- 
ginning to mingle politics with religion, 
preached rebellion as the final aim of 
heresy. In 1 52 2 Charles the Fifth ordered 
the President of the Grand Council of 
Mechlin and a member of the Council of 
Brabant to ferret out, as inquisitors, per- 
sons guilty of heresy; but Clement the 
Seventh protested against this office being 
confided to laymen, whereby it would 
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cease to be religious, and would become 
political. The authority of the inquisitors 
was re-established, and in i537, two theo- 
logians of Louvain were created by Pope 
Paul the Third, Inquisitors-General for 
the Low Countries. It was pretended 
that Philip the Second wished to revive 
his father's scheme, and to introduce into 
the midst of the provinces the Spanish 
Inquisition." Thus the Belgian historian 
Kervyn briefly relates, and in relating 
explains this matter of the Inquisition. 
There was nothing new and nothing very 
formidable about the affair ; but the esta- 
blishment of new bishoprics was made, in 
the eyes of the people, to appear a prelude 
to Philip's introduction of the hated Spa- 
nish Holy Office. As a fifth cause alleged 
for the troubles, the erection of the new 
sees is worthy of some attention . 

The system of ecclesiastical government 
— a relic of the past — had become wholly 
insufficient to meet the needs of the age. 
Efforts to better the system had been made 
as early as the first quarter of the four- 
teenth century. Charles the Fifth had 
renewed these efforts, which he was unable 
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to make fruitful, his attention being wholly 
absorbed in the wars he had to wage. It 
was reserved for Philip the Second to carry 
out this ** politic, wise measure, needed,'' 
says Gachard, '* for the welfare of religion 
and the spiritual wants of the people/' 
The Bishops were too few in number, 
and their dioceses too large in extent, to 
permit of their performing their pastoral 
functions with efficiency. Both their 
Metropolitans lived outside the Spanish 
dominions, the one at Rheims, the other 
at Cologne . Both failed in their canonical 
duties towards their suffragans. It was 
often difficult in ecclesiastical causes to 
carry, out of Spanish territory, an appeal 
to them. It often chanced, too, that those 
deputed to represent them in that terri- 
tory, acted, often without instructions, in 
a manner derogatory to the dignity of its 
Sovereign and injurious to the rights of its 
population. The insufficiency of the sys- 
tem of Church government encouraged 
abuses, allowed discipline to become re- 
laxed, both among seculars and regulars, 
and of course made the progress of heresy 
easy. Seeing this sad state of things, the 
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King sent the learned Sonnius to Rome, 
to obtain the erection of new bishoprics, 
under intra-territorial metropolitan sees, 
in the Low Countries. The King also 
sent letters to several influential persons 
about the Papal Court, among others to 
the future saint, Cardinal Charles Borro- 
meo, begging them to use their influence 
to forward the matter. It has been said 
that the Holy See was eager to thrust new 
bishops on the Netherlands. The Acts 
of Doctor Sonnius attest the falsity of this 
statement. Rome, in this as in all similar 
matters, acted with her wonted caution 
and deliberation. A commission of learn- 
ed Cardinals sifted the matter, with a 
slow earnestness which even the Roman 
dog-days, as Sonnius testifies, could not 
quicken or relax. At last the report was 
laid before Pope Paul the Fourth ; the Bull 
Super universi or bis Ecclesias was drawn up, 
accepted by His Holiness on May 12th, 
and signed and sealed with the Fisher- 
man's Ring on July 3ist, iSSg. It erected 
three metropolitan sees, one at Mechlin, 
one at Cambray, and the third at Utrecht, 
having under them fifteen suffragan bis- 
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hops. The jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Li^ge was restrained to the limits of his 
principality, while the jurisdiction of the 
ancient metropolitans, and also of several 
French and German abbots in the Nether- 
lands, was taken from them. Luxemburg, 
however, was left to be governed by the 
several foreign bishops who held jurisdic- 
tion over portions of it. The Constitu- 
tions of Pius the Fourth soon afterwards 
completed and defined the provisions of 
the Bull. The execution of the Bull met 
with great difficulties. The possessors of 
the ancient sees, not liking their jurisdic- 
tion to be curtailed, opposed it. The re- 
gular clergy opposed it, because they did 
not like that some of their richest monas- 
teries should be placed immediately under 
the bishops, in order that these as abbots 
might employ a portion of the immense 
revenues to support their episcopal digni- 
ty. The nobility opposed it, because it 
ordered that in future none should be eli- 
gible to become bishops who were not 
graduates, or at least licentiates in theo- 
logy. Some of the nobility who held, 
and others who aspired to hold bishoprics, 
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lacked this qualification. And lastly, the 
States of Brabant opposed it bitterly, for 
they did not wish to see new members, 
such as the new bishops would be, intro- 
duced into their Order. The States even 
went so far as to appeal to foreign autho- 
rities and to undoubted heretics for opi- 
nions against the Bull. On the other 
hand, the Doctors of the University of 
Louvain — with two exceptions — and the 
graduates supported the Bull strenuously. 
They made clear, in a masterly manner, 
that the Bull in no wise contravened the 
Joyous Entry of Brabant, which the King 
had sworn to observe . Such was the mea- 
sure which undoubtedly was destined in 
the long run to do more to preserve the 
Catholic faith in the Spanish Netherlands 
than did the armies of Spain. Still, as it 
was a measure artfully represented to the 
people as one destined to destroy their 
liberties, to the nobility as one intended 
to curtail their privileges, and to the clergy 
as one aimed at their immunities and 
revenues, it served innocently to promote 
the troubles of the times. 

The two remaining causes to be enu- 
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merated were, undoubtedly, the efficient 
causes of the years of troubles and strife 
which were in store for a land which God 
had made so fair and blessed with so many 
natural advantages, and which man had 
embellished by the labour of his brain and 
the toil of his hands. As the course of 
events will sufficiently illustrate these two 
causes, it suffices merely to mention them 
here. One was the terrible progress of 
heresy. It filtered into the Low Countries 
on all sides as easily as the drops of a 
summer shower are soaked in by the sandy 
soil of those lands. The continual coming 
and going of the nobility of the Nether- 
lands and Germany, whose members often 
held large estates in both countries, made 
easy the entrance of heresy on that side. 
On the north, false doctrine arrived with 
every cargo of grain and every shipload of 
timber from the Scandinavian and Baltic 
ports. Along the southern frontier, heresy 
glided in stealthily, yet constantly, through 
the glades of the forests of the Ardennes. 
To the coast it came with the return of 
every vessel that had taken Flemish pro- 
duce to England, The sailors came tainted 
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by heresy from parts where, not seldom, 
even in the reign of Charles the Fifth, 
they were forced to be present at heretical 
services. The progress of heresy was also 
greatly favoured by the discontent of the 
nobles, which was the seventh and cer- 
tainly the greatest of the causes at work 
in producing the troubles. The higher 
ranks of the nobility had lost that loyalty 
to the Sovereign which had so distinguished 
them in the reign of Charles, and had be- 
come anxious to place all power in their 
own hands. Their services, too, in the 
wars carried on by the late Emperor, had 
impoverished even the wealthiest among 
them. It was costly work in those times 
to serve one's Sovereign. William the 
Silent, as commander-in-chief of the Em- 
peror's troops on the northern frontier of 
France, complained that he was spending 
more than eight times what he received. 
Add to this the love of display, the increase 
of luxuries, the expensive dress, the lavish 
banquets, and a too generous hospitality, 
and it is easy to understand how the larg- 
est estates were the prey of usurers and 
how the largest fortunes were unable to 
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bear the strain imposed on them. All 
classes, the richest and noblest not ex- 
cepted , seem to have been as much addicted 
to drink as the men of the present day, 
even if not more. If among the members 
of the Venetian Senate there was a Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, he must have been great- 
ly disedified on reading the reports of 
the representative of Venice in the Nether- 
lands about the drinking powers of the 
nobles. Drinking to excess, naively re- 
marked the envoy, was a habit they had 
learned from the German who, if he found 
himself sober by accident, believed himself 
to be ill ! The Venetian goes on to say of 
the nobles of the Low Countries, that the 
gentlemen were intoxicated every day of 
their lives, and the ladies also, although 
less grievously than the men. The nobles 
of lesser rank vied with those above them 
in this reckless manner of living, with the 
inevitable result that their fortunes were 
irreparably ruined. Thus the discontent 
of the nobility became general. It found 
expression at length in a systematic oppo- 
sition to the Government, which the nobles 
sought to embarrass, if not to overthrow, 
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in order that, amidst changes in the State, 
they might win a prize from fortune which 
would rescue them from their difficulties. 
The opposition of the nobility and the 
progress of heresy thus became the salient 
features of a picture of the Netherlands 
during the Regency of Margaret, Duchess 
of Parma, and daughter of Charles the 
Fifth. 

Could a painter place on one canvas a 
series of historical episodes, so that the 
beholder might look upon them all at the 
same time, no more fitting series could be 
chosen than those which occurred in the 
Low Countries during Margaret's regency. 
In the centre of this imaginary picture, a 
Dor6, or one greater than he, would have 
to place the Regent, a woman with much 
of her father's character, pious, somewhat 
masculine in appearance and in tempera- 
ment, not wanting in abilities, fearless, 
loving the Netherlanders as her fellow- 
countrymen and Philip the Second as a 
brother to whom she owed much, yet withal 
a woman, compelled by her position to 
wage war against forces the most terrible 
the world knows — the forces of religious 
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and civil rebellion. Behind her, in the 
background, in a cabinet of one of his 
Spanish residences, would be seen Philip 
the Second, alone, gloomy and dark, 
wounded in his natural affections as few 
fathers and husbands have ever been, find- 
ing in religion his only solace, planning 
mighty schemes for the defence of that 
religion, yet sluggish and slow in action, 
hampered in all he did by want of money, 
still ever moving onwards to the goal he 
had in view, obstinate in all he projected, 
distrustful of all around him, so that what 
he did oftener pleased his foes than his 
friends. Grouped around the Regent 
would appear her friends — the able Gran- 
velle and the aged Viglius; and her ene- 
mies — the astute William of Orange and 
the misguided chivalrous Egmont and the 
sad Count Horn. The picture would be 
filled in with portraits of the discontented 
nobility, headed by Louis of Nassau and 
the buffoon Brederode, and cunningly 
directed bythewily Marnix St.Aldegonde. 
Beside these drinking, bragging, bullying, 
and petitioning nobles, would be placed 
ranting reformers, deluded psalm-singing 
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men, women, and children, their fancy 
fired by fears of imaginary Inquisitors, 
until in the heat of their fanaticism they 
break into the wild excesses whence they 
have taken their name of Image-Breakers. 
And to make the picture yet more weird, 
the painter would throw in some little 
scenes of quiet home life ; artisans busily 
working in the great cities ; cornfields 
ripening for the harvest that for many a 
field was never to come ; students in the 
old University of Louvain and in the new 
one at Douay, among them the learned 
Lessius, peacefully poring over their books, 
while behind, and over-shadowing all, 
would be felt rather than seen, the ad- 
vancing figure of the avenging Alva. Such 
would be a true picture, could it be painted, 
of the situation of the Netherlands during 
the regency of Margaret of Parma. It 
would give a more complete idea of the 
times than could any detailed narrative 
even by the ablest of historians, for he 
would have to detail one by one a succes- 
sion of events, which to be judged rightly 
must be looked at as a connected whole. 
The narrative of the regency of Margaret 
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runs on in a double stream. The two 
streams flow side by side, powerfully at- 
tracting onwards one the other. The one 
stream was the agitation of the partisans 
of the reform, the other the opposition of 
the nobles to Spain. The opposition of 
the aristocracy first engages our attention. 
It was the first to enter into action, and 
began when William the Silent broke 
with Granvelle, already Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Mechlin, in i56i. The 
aim of the opposition at first was, with 
most of its members, not to bring about a 
change of the dynasty, but only to obtain 
unlimited power in the Low Countries. 
This, as late as i563, was Granvelle's 
opinion, except as regarded some of the 
leaders, among whom he did not place 
Egmont. Besides these, to appear at the 
proper time on the scene, were the revo- 
lutionary nobles — men ready to destroy 
all order and to use their arms against 
their lawful Sovereign to attain their end . 
Between these two parties stood William 
the Silent, too ambitious to be satisfied 
with the aims of the first, too astute to 
join the second, ready, as Strada some- 
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where remarks, after having obtained the 
honours and the authority he coveted, by 
fair means or foul, to accept whatever else 
fortune might offer him. At presient, all 
however were agreed on one point — and 
that was that Granvelle must be overthrown 
in order to weaken the royal authority. It 
was the Cardinal who had thwarted Orange 
in his desire to become Governor of Bra- 
bant ; it was the Cardinal who rallied round 
him the few really royal nobles, and it was 
the Cardinal again who prevented the 
States-General from being assembled. 
Had the latter been summoned to meet, 
had the loyal nobility lost its rallying-point, 
and had the Prince of Orange gained the 
post he coveted, a change profitable to the 
discontented nobility would easily be 
wrought in the Government. The Car- 
dinal was, therefore, doomed. Pamphlets, 
vile and scurrilous as ever were written, 
caricatures, masquerades, remonstrances 
sent to the King, were directed against 
the obnoxious Minister. In vain did 
Granvelle, in vain Margaret, in vain all 
who were loyal to the King, implore the 
Sovereign to come in person to the Low 
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Countries, where his presence would have 
silenced the affected and rallied around 
the throne those who were being misled. 
Philip the Second committed the folly of 
not listening to those who had his interests 
most at heart, and he made himself guilty 
of a still worse folly. He had the weak- 
ness to dismiss his faithful Minister. 
Cardinal Granvelle retired to his family 
estate, under pretext of a visit to his mo- 
ther. The King had been the first, his 
Minister was the second actor who left for 
ever the stage on which such a terrible 
tragedy was about to be enacted. Yet 
even then they were not uninterested or 
uninfluential spectators and wire-pullers 
in the mournful play. 

The departure of Granvelle, instead of 
allaying, increased, as ought to have been 
foreseen, the opposition of the aristocracy. 
Thenceforth, as Grotius remarks, all was 
topsy-turvy in civil as well as in religious 
matters. Those who belonged to the 
Council of State and had kept aloof from 
it while the Cardinal remained, resume4 
their places in the council-chamber. The 
unfortunate Regent now fell entirely under 
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the influence of the Prince of Orange. 
The document known in history as the 
Compromise of the Nobles, was drawn up, 
circulated, and signed by the discontented 
among the higher classes of society. The 
League thus formed soon grew bolder in 
its attitude. The Confederates, as those 
who joined the League were called, entered 
Brussels in a body, armed and on horse- 
back, and proceeding to the Palace, pre- 
sented a request to the Regent, couching 
their demands in civil words. As their 
demands were that the Regent should, on 
her own authority, suspend the action of 
the laws against heretics, and should re- 
quest the King to cease enforcing them, 
she could only give evasive answers to the 
repeated demands of the Confederates. 
Meanwhile these latter were enjoying a 
series of banquets given in their honour. 
At one of these, which took place at Cu- 
lemburg House, the Confederates, amid 
much noisy revelry, assumed the style and 
title and badges of Gueux or Beggars, 
which it was related that a sarcastic noble, 
loyal to his King, had fittingly bestowed 
on them. These events passed in April, 
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i566. In the following July, the Confe- 
derates held a meeting at St. Trond, 
where they assembled to the number of 
two thousand. On the Regent desiring 
to know the meaning of this gathering, 
they sent to her twelve of their number — 
nicknamed by the wits of Brussels the 
twelve apostles — with another request, 
couched in the most insolent terms . There 
was good reason for alarm at the progress 
of heresy, which, favoured or left unchecked 
by the nobles, now broke out into the 
excesses of the Image-Breakers. 

The adherents of the pretended refor- 
mers had, from causes already stated , great- 
ly increased in all parts of the country. 
In spite of Philip's urgent appeals to those 
who represented him in the Low Coun- 
tries, the measures he had prescribed to 
check the spread of heresy were carried 
out slowly and unwillingly. The erection 
of the new bishoprics had wasted much 
time ere it was accomplished, and even 
the publication of the decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent was performed in a laggardly 
fashion. Both measures were of course 
denounced as preliminaries to the intro- 
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duction of the Spanish Inquisition, yet at 
that very time the Inquisition, already 
existing in the Netherlands, was doing 
its work with less energy than usual, and 
the authorities were enforcing the edicts 
of Charles the Fifth with little severity. 
. Even the Calvinist Brandt puts at seven- 
teen only the number of those executed 
for heresy during the year 1564. In 
speaking of such executions, it should be 
remembered that heresy was, by the juris- 
prudence of the age, regarded and punished, 
not as a religious offence merely, but also 
as a crime against the State. Neverthe- 
less, this phantom of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion was always being flashed in the eyes 
of the people, until, excited to fury, the 
mob broke into the prisons of the chief 
towns, releasing both those guilty of heresy 
and those guilty of robberies and murders. 
A prompt remedy to this state of things 
was required, and Egmont went to Spain 
to implore the King to come in person to 
the provinces. Egmont returned satisfied 
with his reception at the Court. Still the 
King did not come. He sent despatches 
instead, which only caused fresh fears and 
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discontent. Seditious pamphlets and in- 
flammatory placards again circulated 
throughout the land. Public preachings 
were held under the walls of all the great 
cities, while the streets were paraded by 
mobs singing the psalms in the French 
version of Marot. So threatening did all 
this seem to many that at Antwerp all 
trade ceased for a time, and the merchants 
closed their offices and warehouses for 
fear of the mob. In face of a tumultuous 
populace and a disaffected nobility, the 
Regent was helpless. The little she could 
do was almost worse than useless, as it 
served only to alarm and irritate the public 
mind. She wrote to the King that she 
was unable to put down the public preach- 
ing, and complained that she was left un- 
aided and unadvised to grope her way in 
the dark. 

The storm, so long brewing, at length 
burst on the eve of the Assumption, i566, 
in the neighbourhood of St. Omer, where 
a mob of about three hundred persons 
broke into the churches, destroying all 
they could lay hands on. Ypres and the 
towns along the Lys, Valenciennes, Tour- 
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nay, and lastly Antwerp, and thence on 
to the northern cities, the devastating mob 
of Image-Breakers made its way, marching 
to the sound of its own voice, intoning 
the hymns and psalms in French or Dutch, 
and gathering at the cry of ' ' Long live 
the Beggars ! " Prescott has given an in- 
imitable description of the visit of the mob 
to Antwerp. It is too well known to need 
quotation here, still it is well to give that 
able historian's opinion as to the ravages 
done by the Image-Breakers. *' The 
amount of injury done during this dismal 
period it is not possible to estimate. Four 
hundred churches," he says, ''were sacked 
by the insurgents in Flanders alone. The 
damage to the Cathedral of Antwerp, in- 
cluding its precious contents, was said to 
amount to not less than 400,000 ducats ! 
The loss occasioned by the plunder of 
gold and silver plate might be computed. 
The structures so cruelly defaced might 
be repaired by the skill of the architect ; 
but who can estimate the irreparable loss 
occasioned by the destruction of manu- 
scripts, statuary, and paintings? It is a 
melancholy fact that the earliest efforts of 
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the Reformers were everywhere directed 
against those monuments of genius which 
had been created and cherished by the 
generous patronage of Catholicism. . . . 
The wide extent of the devastation was 
not more remarkable than the time in 
which it was accomplished. The whole 
work occupied less than a fortnight. It 
seemed as if the destroying angel had 
passed over the land, and at a blow con- 
signed its noblest edifices to ruin." 

Great was the consternation at the Court 
of Brussels when news of this terrible out- 
break reached the capital. Margaret knew 
not what to do, or upon whom to rely. 
Every hour rumours more alarming than 
the reality reached her ears. She sum- 
moned her Council, and found Orange 
ready with advice. Grant the Confede- 
rates what they demand, he said, and 
allow the sectaries to hold freely their pub- 
lic preachings, and all will be well. The 
latter part of the advice the Regent rejected 
peremptorily. Better risk the loss of the 
country than grant such freedom, she re- 
plied . The anxieties of the situation were 
too much for her, and she fell sick. Growing 
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better, she made ready to leave Brussels 
secretly and seek a refuge with the loyal 
and Catholic Governor of Mons. She 
was constrained to abandon the project, 
and even to authorize the sectaries to hold 
their assemblies. Meanwhile a reaction 
in favour of the Government had begun 
in the provinces, and Margaret took ad- 
vantage of it to separate herself from the 
Prince of Orange and his partisans. The 
President Viglius, with only three of the 
principal nobles, sided with her. On the 
other hand, Orange, Egmont, Horn, and 
two other nobles, met at Dendermonde. 
What passed between them is doubtful, 
though it is probable that Orange proposed 
some scheme for resisting by force the 
King's coming, which was now expected. 
Egmont, loyal at heart, refused to partici- 
pate in any such proceedings, and the 
meeting separated. Hostilities were begun 
by Louis of Nassau entering the country 
at the head of an armed force. Margaret 
was however able to make head against 
her enemies, and by the capture of Valen- 
ciennes from the sectaries, into whose 
hands it had fallen, was soon able to pacify 
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the provinces. She then called upon the 
Knights of the Golden Fleece, and all 
holding civil and military posts, to take a 
fresh oath of allegiance to the King. Three 
nobles refused and resigned their appoint- 
ments. Egmont and the others obeyed. 
Orange replied by a refusal, and added 
that it was his intention to leave the coun- 
try, which after a farewell interview with 
Egmont, he did on April 23, i567. With 
him went his whole household and family 
except his eldest son — a lad of thirteen, 
studying at the University of Lou vain. 
The departure of William, and the ru- 
mours that a royal army was about to be 
marched into the Low Countries, were 
signals for the flight of some and the sub- 
mission of others. Horn submitted, and 
took the oath he had before refused. Eg- 
mont, no longer under the baneful influence 
of the Prince of Orange, was profuse in 
his demonstrations of loyalty. The great 
city of Antwerp, so lately the theatre of 
such terrible scenes, with- its immense 
population, native and foreign, Catholic 
and Calvinist, consented to receive a gar- 
rison commanded by Count Mansfeld. 
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The Regent presently visited the city to 
celebrate a Te Deum in thanksgiving for 
the re-establishment of order. All the 
cities of the Netherlands imitated Antwerp . 
Brederode attempted some resistance. 
His little army was dispersed, and its 
scattered soldiers, plundering as they went, 
escaped as best they could, some by sea 
into England, others by land into Ger- 
many. In this wise, the Regent had res- 
tored order before the arrival of the terrible 
Alva. Nothing now could stay his ap- 
proach, for Philip, when he heard of the 
excesses of the Image-Breakers, had sworn 
that the Netherlanders should rue the day 
when so great crimes had been wrought. 
The execution of what Philip had sworn 
was confided to Alva, than whom no sterner 
executioner could have been found. A 
wise, firm, and gentle ruler might now 
have prevented the renewal of troubles 
already allayed; the stern rule of a rude 
soldier was destined to rekindle the flames 
of rebellion which had only been smothered 
for a time, not extinguished for ever. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Alva's Reign of Terror. 

Accounts do not agree as to the way in 
which Philip received the news of the 
havoc wrought by the Image-Breakers in 
the Netherlands. One account represents 
him as losing all his self-control, and 
swearing by his father's soul that the people 
of the Low Countries should rue the day 
that had seen such deeds of shame. An- 
other account tells us, that when the tidings 
reached Philip he was ill with a fever at 
Segovia ; that he heard the news calmly ; 
read and annotated each despatch as it 
arrived ; sent back the replies necessary, 
and for the rest, never referred to the sub- 
ject in conversation, or revealed his inten- 
tions to anybody. Probably both these 
accounts are correct, if we refer the first 
to Philip's reception of the Regent's first 
note — unfortunately lost to us — about the 
Image-Breakers, and the second to the 
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King's receiving Margaret's second letter 
with a more detailed account. Philip 
presently called together his chief Spanish 
advisers in council, at which, contrary to 
his usual custom, he assisted personally. 
By this means the King sought to discover 
the opinions of those about him. He 
had no intention, however, to be bound 
by any decision at which they might arrive, 
for his purpose was already settled . * ' Ra- 
ther than allow of the least thing that 
might be prejudicial to religion," so he 
had written to his Ambassador in Rome, 
* * or to the service of God , I would rather 
lose all my dominions, and even my life a 
hundred times over, for I would not dream 
and could not desire to rule over heretics.'' 
Philip, whose one ambition was for reli- 
gious and political unity in his vast Em- 
pire, whose religion bordered on bigotry, 
and who in politics was despotic, enter- 
tained no doubts as to what was to be done. 
If he hesitated, it was about the means to 
be used. Should he go in person to the 
Netherlands, as the Pope and the Regent 
both urged? If he went, should it be with 
a small retinue of Ministers and courtiers^ 
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or with an army? In a word, should he 
go to pardon or to punish? If to punish, 
why should he go at all? Was not Alva a 
better man to chastise rebels than himself? 
At the council, the opinions of those pre- 
sent were pretty equally divided. Ruy 
Gomez, Prince of Eboli, and the Duke of 
Feria, so long Ambassador in London, 
thought that pacific counsels should pre- 
vail, for, according to the late Emperor's 
opinion, the people of the Netherlands 
were more easily to be ruled by kindness 
than by severity. Alva, on the contrary, 
was in favour of severe measures, and he 
too pointed to the example of Charles the 
Fifth, who had hastened from Spain, 
across Europe, to chastise quickly the re- 
bellious city of Ghent. Fresneda, a Fran- 
ciscan friar and royal confessor, as became 
his habit and office, urged peaceful and 
conciliatory measures. He spoke words 
full of the spirit of Mother Church, ever 
ready to be merciful and to forgive. Far 
different were the harsh views expressed 
by Espinosa, Grand Inquisitor of Spain. 
He spoke as became the representative of 
the Spanish Inquisition, not as befitted a 
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true son of the Catholic Church. Such, 
indeed, he had no claims to be called, for 
he was the man who even at the bidding 
of Pope Pius the Fourth had refused to 
surrender the unfortunate Carranza, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo. When all present at 
the council had spoken except Philip, the 
King broke up the assembly without mak- 
ing his mind known. A few days after- 
wards, he sent for the Duke of Alva and 
bade him make ready an army, to march 
it into the Low Countries, and to make all 
straight there for the King's coming. Phi- 
lip's promised journey was still talked 
about, yet it is more than likely that if 
ever he had entertained the project, he had 
now altogether abandoned it. His slug- 
gishness and his cat-like love for Spain 
had taken too strong a hold upon him to 
allow of his undertaking so long a journey. 
With all the historical documents that late 
years have brought to light, it is as hard 
to say what his real intentions in the mat- 
ter were, as it then was for the Papal 
Nuncio to discover what truth there might 
be in the rumours circulating at the Spa- 
nish Court about the royal resolutions. 
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Early in May, i567, Alva had had his 
farewell audience of the King and was 
making his way across the Mediterranean 
on board a fleet of Doria's galleys, in order 
to take command of an army assembling 
on the plains of Lombardy. After Alva 
had reviewed this army, it began in June 
its long march towards the Netherlands, 
crossing Mont Cenis, descending through 
the defiles of Savoy into Burgundy, thence 
across Lorraine, and so on to Thionville. 
By the middle of August the army had 
entered the Low Countries. It met with 
no opposition to its progress, although the 
Swiss had seen its passage with suspicion, 
and a French force had watched its march 
from across the French frontier. No ac- 
cidents had delayed its advance, no disor- 
ders had marked its march. The troops 
formed three divisions, each marching at 
intervals of a day's journey, so that where 
the advance guard encamped one night, 
the main body rested the next night, and 
the rear guard the third night. The army 
numbered ten thousand men — veterans 
picked from among the seasoned soldiery 
which garrisoned the Spanish strongholds 
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in Italy. So noble was the bearing, so 
perfect the equipment of all, that simple 
soldiers were mistaken by the spectators 
for captains, and captains for generals. 
There were twelve hundred horse soldiers. 
There was a body of musketeers — the first 
ever seen in northern Europe — ^each at- 
tended by a servant to carry his musket. 
Altogether it was, as a French eye-witness 
said, who had travelled in hot haste across 
France to see it pass, as brave a little 
army as ever was seen. Its commanders 
were all experienced, skilful, and coura- 
geous soldiers. The infantry, both officers 
and men, were the best Spain, always 
famous for its foot soldiers, could produce. 
The engineer officers were Italians, then 
reputed the best masters in that branch of 
the military art. Of all the commanders, 
none was more famous, none attracted the 
notice of all who saw the army on its 
march more, than the Commander-in- 
Chief, Ferdinando Alvarez de Toledo, 
Duke of Alva. He was in his sixtieth year, 
and had made himself famous throughout 
Europe by a long military career, almost 
uniformly successful. *' In person," says 
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a recent writer, '*he was tall, thin, erect, 
with a small head, a long visage, lean 
yellow cheeks, dark twinkling eyes, a dust 
complexion, black bristling hair, and a 
long sable-silvered beard, descending in 
two waving streams upon his breast." 
Alva claimed to be descended from a 
member of the Imperial family of Palaeo- 
logi, who, as conqueror of Toledo, had 
taken for himself and his heirs that city's 
name. While still a child Alva lost his 
father, who was slain fighting against the 
infidel. At the early age of sixteen the 
lad had had his first lesson in the art of 
war at Fontarabia. Shortly afterwards he 
was engaged in Hungary, campaigning 
against the Turk. In the interval of in- 
action between two campaigns, caused by 
the advent of winter, Alva paid a hasty 
visit to his bride in Spain, riding there and 
back in seventeen days. In all the wars 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth he had 
served or commanded. It was Alva who 
forced the passage of the Elbe and won 
the brilliant victory of Mlihlberg; who 
saved the Imperial armies from destruc- 
tion by the skill with which he withdrew 
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them from around the then maiden city of 
Metz, which they had in vain beleaguered. 
Under Philip the Second he had the mis- 
fortune to be employed in Italy in a barren 
and bootless contest with the Pope, while 
in the north the great victories of St. 
Quentin and Gravelines were being won. 
And now again, almost at the close of his 
career, he was sent to do a task which has 
tarnished, in the eyes of posterity, the 
laurels he had gathered on other fields. 
As a soldier he was undoubtedly brave, 
though some judged him to be more a 
theoretical than a practical commander, 
so that envious wits called him the King's 
general in peace and master of the royal 
household in times of war. The Venetian 
Envoys have recorded these opinions of 
jealous rivals — opinions that Alva's known 
successes make ridiculous. In bearing, 
he had all the pride of a Spanish grandee, 
refusing to bend before the highest in the 
land, and insisting on his rights as a Spa- 
nish noble to remain covered even in the 
Imperial presence. In manners, he was 
cold, forbidding, silent — a man of deeds 
rather than words, little as a statesman, 
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but certainly great as a soldier. He exe- 
cuted orders with the rigid exactitude of a 
drill sergeant, however repugnant such 
orders might be to his feelings as a man, 
for Alva, tyrannical and stony-hearted as 
he seemed, could feel as a man. Four 
days after the execution of Egmont and 
Horn, he wrote, on the same day, three 
letters to Philip, bewailing the fate that 
had befallen the two noblemen, and im- 
ploring his Majesty's pity on Egmont's 
widow and children. Such a display of 
feeling, in letters never intended for pu- 
blication and written to the author of the 
double execution, cannot be considered as 
hypocritical . A sigh of pity could upheave 
that heart which a too stern sense of duty 
seems to have cased in steel. Alva's pa- 
ternal estates were small and poor, and 
yielded him little more than his title ; yet 
he was known to be immensely wealthy, 
and because he was not extravagant, men 
called him avaricious. In an age when 
high military posts brought high profits to 
their holders, it was easy for Alva to grow 
rich without avarice. His soldiers, it is 
said, loved and feared him, for he was as 
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careful of their lives by avoiding useless 
bloodshed as he was careful to punish 
their smallest faults. Such was the man 
whom Philip the Second sent to execute 
his stern biddings in the Low Countries. 
No better army could have been chosen, 
no better leader given it than Alva, for the 
execution of the King's designs. Tools 
and workmen were equally well chosen. 
Philip knew Alva's character thoroughly. 
Alva, as Prescott well says, was one whom 
'* no power could turn from that narrow 
path which he professed to regard as the 
path of duty. He went surely, though it 
might be slowly, towards the mark, crush- 
ing by his iron will every obstacle that lay 
in his track. We shudder at the contem- 
plation of such a character, relieved by 
scarcely a single touch of humanity, yet 
we must admit there is something which 
challenges our admiration in the stern, 
uncompromising manner, without fear or 
favour, with which a man of this indomi- 
table temper carries his plans into execu- 
tion." 

On August 22, 1 567, Alva entered Brus- 
sels amid the mournful silence of the 
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people, to whom the coming of the proud 
soldier, surrounded by all the panoply of 
war, when all seemed again tranquil, 
boded no good. When, a few days later, 
Alva arrested the two Counts Egmont 
and Horn, and other notable personages ; 
when it was known that the Prince of 
Orange had sought shelter in exile ; when 
it became clear that Alva was sent to pun- 
ish, not to pardon and pacify, the dismay 
became general. One of the effects pro- 
duced by these acts was the resignation of 
the Regency by Margaret of Parma. Her 
feelings had been deeply wounded by her 
brother Philip, contrary to her advice and 
entreaties, sending Alva and an army to 
the Low Countries, just when she had 
restored order there. Nor were Alva's 
haughty demeanour, and the exhibition of 
his extensive powers as Captain-General, 
calculated to calm her irritation. She 
received Alva with studied cold civility. 
Her servants, knowing their mistress' 
mind, bore themselves so insolently to- 
wards the Duke's menials, that they were 
nearly coming to blows. Her court-preach- 
er, too, in a sermon delivered in her 
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presence, rated the Spaniards in good set 
terms, and was not rebuked for his impru- 
dence. At length the Regent received 
letters from Philip, allowing her to quit 
her post, and allotting to her a yearly pen- 
sion and thanking her for her services. 
By the beginning of i568 Margaret was 
on her way to Italy. Her eight years of 
power, of cares and troubles, were over. 
The regrets of the Flemish people followed 
her in her retirement to the sunny south. 
If she had not always ruled well and wisely, 
still, amid difficult times, she had ever 
striven to do her duty to her Sovereign 
and to her subjects, and had shown more 
than average ability as a ruler. Alva's 
reign, by its failure, made hers seem a 
success, and by its severity made the me- 
mory of hers blessed among her subjects. 
They sent her addresses, wishing her God- 
speed. Several of the provinces voted 
her large sums of money in token of their 
gratitude. *'She left behind her," says 
Renom de France, ** a great reputation 
for virtue, and sorrow at her departure in 
the hearts of her subjects in the Nether- 
lands, which greatly and continually in- 
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creased as the temper and character of her 
successor became more known." Neigh- 
bouring sovereigns, and foremost amongst 
them Queen Elizabeth, expressed by let- 
ters and embassies their real or feigned 
sorrow at Margaret's leaving. And in the 
hearts of the people her memory was long 
cherished, so that when, years afterwards, 
she restored at her own expense a monas- 
tery at Douay, as a College for students of 
the University, and her armorial bearings 
were placed over its gateway, men, as they 
passed by, lifted their hats out of respect 
to the memory of Margaret of Parma. 

Her departure was undoubtedly a great 
relief to Alva. The presence of one, hos- 
tile to the policy he was sent to carry out, 
yet so nearly allied to Philip, hampered 
his freedom of action. He could now 
fulfil his mission, as he understood it from 
the minute written instructions his sove- 
reign had given him. He forthwith set to 
work to constitute the Council of Troubles 
— a tribunal to judge those who had broken 
the public peace, and which from its un- 
doubted severity, and also from sectarian 
hatred against it, has become known in 
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history as the Council of Blood — in Fle- 
mish, Bloedraad. ' ' This name," says the 
Calvinist Bilderdyk, ** seemed to fascinate 
men's minds; it even had more power 
than the thing it designated to alarm, to 
irritate them, and to give birth to violent 
dislikes to the Duke of Alva. And it has 
been long known that the word blood used 
in denominatingan object inspires a greater 
feeling of horror than the nature of the 
thing itself can ever produce. Often, 
without the word, the object would be 
looked upon with indifference, or at best 
with cold disapprobation." Still, the tri- 
bunal was a terrible one, bearing rather 
the character of a court-martial than that 
of a civil court of justice. It was composed 
of twelve members, nominated by Alva, of 
which the minority were Spaniards — men 
of servile and unscrupulous characters and 
tarnished reputations , who too soon, 
through a sense of disgust or fear, were 
left by their Flemish colleagues to do all 
the business of the tribunal by themselves. 
This tribunal sent its agents to all parts of 
the country , where they instituted proceed- 
ings against suspected persons. It is only 
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just to remark that such proceedings were 
always carried out according to law, though 
unfortunately the law, in accordance with 
the jurisprudence of the age, was terribly 
severe on accused persons. Still, such 
persons were treated with no exceptional 
severity, even by the agents of the Council 
of Troubles. They were indicted and 
punished under no new laws. The edicts 
and placards of Charles the Fifth sufficed , 
and if these in character were harsh to the 
last degree, they were nevertheless in har- 
mony with the common law and ancient 
customs of the country. If Inquisitors 
intervened, it was rather to reclaim than 
to condemn heretics. In every case the 
author of capital sentences was the civil 
power. The criminal procedure was fixed 
and carefully observed. If torture was 
used, it was because as yet men had not 
grown anywhere wise enough to disuse it. 
First the accused was examined, witnesses 
were called, and the indictment was read 
by a public prosecutor, to whom the ac- 
cused might reply. Skilful lawyers then 
examined the cause, and gave their opinion 
on points of law. The judges then passed 
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sentence. If the prosecutor answered the 
accused person's defence, or if torture had 
been employed, or, if the judges deemed 
it necessary, the prisoner might make a 
second reply, or even attempt to purge 
himself on oath. When the proceedings 
had terminated, the results were usually 
sent to the Council of Troubles to be exa- 
mined and revised. The sentences thus 
passed were then submitted to Alva, who 
gave the final decision. The council then 
sent back to its agents the sentences, if 
approved, for execution. The number of 
persons cited by the council was very great, 
and the number of condemnations to death 
or to exile was such that in many cities 
there was not a family of which a member 
had not died on the scaffold, or gone into 
exile, or been cast into prison. The con- 
sequence was that the tide of emigratioii 
which began when Alva's coming was ru- 
moured, gathered fresh force, and rolled 
onwards in spite of every effort to stay its 
progress. 

At this period more than a hundred thou- 
sand persons are said to have fled from 
the country. Many found a refuge in 
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England. Those who were Catholics fled 
to France. Queen Elizabeth warmly wel- 
comed the Flemish workmen to her realm . 
Many settled at Sandwich, others at Nor- 
wich, Southampton, Canterbury, and 
Maidstone. Francis de la Motte of Ypres 
contributed greatly to the commercial 
prosperity of Colchester. His son became 
an alderman of the city of London. An- 
other emigrant from Ypres became mayor 
of Norwich. Some Flemings likewise 
founded a trading corporation in London, 
which in i588 had become wealthy enough 
to lend Queen Elizabeth large sums of 
money. In i567 nearly four thousand 
Flemings resided in London, and they 
were said to outnumber all the other fo- 
reigners in the city put together. Still, 
even in England, they were persecuted, 
and in iSyS two of their number, found 
guilty of being Anabaptists, perished at 
the stake. The Bishop of London had 
sworn that all the Anabaptists in prison 
who would not recant should suffer death 
by burning. There was a Flemish church 
of the new religion in Austin Friars, which 
was hardy enough and powerful enough 
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to protest energetically against the Bishop^s 
threats. His lordship in return excom- 
municated the minister as favouring the 
Anabaptists. Toleration was as little un- 
derstood along the banks of the Thames 
as it was on the plains around the Scheldt. 
If many laid their heads on the block in 
the grand old square of Brussels, if many 
died on the scaffolds erected before the 
gates of many a Flemish city, it must not 
be forgotten that Protestant intolerance 
still kept alive the fires of Smithfield and 
for many long years employed the gallows 
at Tyburn. And in other lands, the atro- 
cities men wrought on one another, in the 
name of religion, equalled those done in 
England and the Netherlands. The fact 
was — and it cannot be too often and strong- 
ly insisted upon — the age scorned tolera- 
tion. There were, however, a few men 
who were in advance of the ideas of their 
age. It is curious and instructive to find 
Alfonso di Castro, a Spanish friar and 
royal confessor, preaching at the Court of 
Philip and Mary a sermon in favour of 
toleration. 

Meanwhile events of great moment were 
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happening in the Low Countries. Orange 
and his friends were gathering troops to- 
gether from Germany and elsewhere, while 
his brother, Louis of Nassau, had entered 
the country at the head of a considerable 
body of horse and foot. Alva sent his 
forces out to meet the invaders. A battle 
was fought atHeyligerlee, in which, owing 
to their foolhardiness, the Spaniards were 
beaten and their brave commander, d'A- 
remberg , fell , * ' covered with wounds , 
fighting like a hero of Homer." Fearing 
that this defeat might arouse the country 
against him, Alva forthwith took measures 
to strike fear into all hearts. Culemburg 
House, the scene of the first acts of what 
was fast becoming a tragedy, was levelled 
to the ground. Bricks and mortar were 
not the only sufferers. Alva's policy re- 
quired nobler victims. Numerous execu- 
tions began and arrests were made, until, 
as Alva boasted, no man knew when he 
went to bed at night whether ere morning 
he might not find himself within the walls 
of a prison. The trial of the two Counts 
commenced and ended in their condemna- 
tion and death. Alva, having terrorized 
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the country until its passive obedience 
seemed a. matter of certainty, took the field 
in person. He soon showed his masterly 
skill as a soldier, by routing Nassau near 
Groningen; by beating him again at Jem- 
mingen, and immediately afterwards by 
completely destroying the invading force. 
In a second campaign, Alva so played with 
the Prince of Orange, that the Prince was 
forced to retire from the contest through 
his army running short of supplies. Alva 
triumphed, and, in a moment of foolish 
pride, had a statue, made out of captured 
cannon, erected to his honour in the new 
citadel he was building at Antwerp. Al- 
ready odious to many, by this act of folly 
he became ridiculous in the eyes of all. 
In the flush of victory, however, Alva was, 
as regarded the public purse, a beggar. 
He had no money to pay his veterans, 
none to build his fortresses. Fines freely 
inflicted brought little to the Exchequer. 
War and discord had dried up the usual 
sources of revenue. Supplies forwarded 
by Philip had been detained on the way 
by the unscrupulous English Queen. The 
Duke proposed some new taxes, which the 
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Estates voted, protesting the while that 
the country would be ruined by them. 
Their payment was not fully enforced ; 
still, the country had never before been so 
heavily burdened . It is said that Brabant 
alone paid seven million florins to the Go- 
vernment. About this time, Philip, weary 
of a policy that seemed futile, or thinking 
his subjects in the Netherlands had been 
sufficiently chastised, sent to Alva an am- 
nesty which the Duke solemnly published 
on July i6, iSyo, at Antwerp. To this 
pardon too many exceptions were made 
to make it acceptable, and if Alva strove 
to represent it as generous, his foes de- 
picted it as worthless. Slight as was its 
value as a pardon, the act was important, 
for it marked the point where, at least as 
regarded Philip the Second, the religious 
struggle ended and the purely political 
contest began. Thenceforth the King be- 
gan to consider the contest in the Low 
Countries rather one between rebellious 
subjects and their Sovereign, than one 
between religion and its enemies. Hence 
Philip became willing to grant pardons 
and make concessions — things he would 
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never have done so long as he thought the 
interests of religion were at stake. If at 
a later date the contest at times seemed a 
religious one, it was the force of circum- 
stances rather than of principles which 
ranged Protestants in one camp and Ca- 
tholics in another. When the hated taxes, 
again brought forward, aroused the people 
against Alva, there was little heed taken 
of religious opinions. Catholic Flanders, 
with its three bishops and its chief magis- 
trates, was foremost in protesting against 
the taxation, in appealing to the King, 
and in making the Sovereign feel that 
Alva was no longer an endurable Viceroy. 
Alva's star was waning. Men feared him 
less ; his master had begun to lose confi- 
dence in him. Deputations ventured once 
more to make their way to Madrid, to 
expound to Philip their grievances against 
the Duke. The King received the depu- 
ties courteously; promised that attention 
should be paid to their remonstrances; 
gratified several with titles of nobility and 
pensions, and sent them back to the Ne- 
therlands in the royal galleys. Shortly 
afterwards the Duke of Medina Celi was 
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sent to replace Alva in the government of 
the Low Countries. 

Alva, in view of the grave events hap- 
pening when his successor arrived, refused 
to resign office, and held it for nearly 
eighteen months longer. After the failure 
of the campaign of i568, William of 
Orange retired to France, and there met 
the famous Coligny , who pointed out to the 
Prince that the weak point of the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands was their having no 
navy in those parts. The hint was taken. 
The Beggars of the Sea, commanded by 
William de la Marck, driven by Eliza- 
beth's orders from their shelter in English 
harbours, suddenly appeared before Brill, 
and seizing that stronghold, laid the first 
foundation of the Dutch Republic. This, 
and similar successes, brought Orange 
again into the field in the north, while in 
the south his brother Louis surprised 
Mons. Alva hastened te retake the place ; 
while William on one side, and Coligny 
on the other, sought to relieve it. The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew suddenly 
changed the aspect of aff'airs. It was, as 
William of Orange said on hearing of it, a 
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knock-down blow for all his hopes. Again 
he disbanded his army, and Mons capitu- 
lated. The insurrection still survived in 
the northern seaports. Thither Alva march- 
ed his victorious forces. All the horrors 
of civil war ensued. One town after an- 
other fell before an army of veterans, 
greedy for plunder, and to whom blood- 
shedding was a pastime. Zutphen was 
taken after a feeble resistance ; its garrison 
put to the sword; its people plundered, 
and many slain. Naarden brought upon 
itself a worse fate. * * All its inhabitants," 
says Strada, ** whether guilty or not, were 
killed ; its houses burned ; its walls levelled : 
so that what should have been a chastise- 
ment was regarded as a crime. . . . Despair 
made the Hollanders resolve to suffer 
anything rather than submit to the Duke 
of Alva." Harlem, accordingly, resisted 
the Spaniards valiantly during seven 
months, even its women taking a brave 
part in its defence. Ingenious devices 
were used by both the besiegers and the 
besieged in their contests, which however 
were often marked by horrible cruelties. 
The city only surrendered when ten thou- 
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sand of the besiegers had perished. The 
fall of Harlem was soon afterwards par- 
tially avenged by the total defeat of a fleet 
the Spaniards had launched on the Zuyder 
Zee. Meanwhile the Duke of Alva had 
returned to Brussels. Without money 
and supplies for his army, abandoned by 
the King, crossed in all his plans even in 
the field before the enemy, loathed by all 
around him, Alva begged to have a suc- 
cessor sent him, in place of the Duke of 
Medina Celi, who had left the country in 
disgust. Luis de Requesens, Grand Com- 
mander of the Order of St. James of Cas- 
tile, was sent to replace Alva, who secretly 
set out for Spain in December, iSyS. 

The memory of Alva remained for ever 
hateful to the people of the Netherlands. 
Two centuries afterwards, the fomenters 
of the revolution of Brabant found no 
better way to arouse the people against 
Joseph the Second than by comparing 
him and his acts to Alva and Alva's reign 
of terror. Their pamphlets are replete 
with details, often imaginary, about the 
Spanish Duke. One curious pamphlet 
illustrated its text with coarse caricatures 
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of Alva and disgusting drawings of the 
executions and tortures in his times. That 
after the lapse of nearly two hundred years, 
to talk of Alva was powerful to stir up 
men's minds against their Sovereign, 
shows how great a sum of hatred the Duke 
must have left behind him. If the events 
of his reign in the Low Countries be con- 
sidered, it is easy to understand how Alva 
brought about such a result. When men 
are cheerful, they are not inclined to 
hatred ; when their minds are depressed, 
they easily harbour feelings of anger, of 
revenge, and of hatred. Alva began his 
reign by executing the two Counts, and 
thereby depressed the minds of all men. 
*' There was none," says Brantome, "who 
did not weep at Egmont's fate ; there was 
not a Spaniard who had no pity for him. 
Even Alva showed great signs of sorrow, 
though he had condemned Egmont; for, 
undoubtedly, the latter was one of the 
most valiant knights and greatest captains 
the world has ever seen." Richard Clough 
tells us that Horn was more pitied than 
Egmont. **A11 men," says the English- 
man, writing on September 14th, i567. 
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** much lamented the Count of Horn, but 
no man the Count of Egmont, for that, as 
the saying is, he was the first beginner." 
The French Ambassador, who was among 
the crowd witnessing the double execu- 
tion, reported it in terms of sorrow to his 
Sovereign. *'I saw," he wrote, "that 
head fall that thrice caused France to 
tremble." As for the common people, 
among whom Egmont had been popular 
as the hero of many a brave fight, they 
crowded round the scaffold, in spite of the 
Spanish soldiery, to '*dip their napkins 
in his sacred blood." Such executions, 
producing such painful impressions on the 
public mind, might be legal, might be 
just; they could scarcely be politic. Of 
the guilt of the two Counts, there can be 
little doubt. Their half-and-half loyalty, 
their connivance with the sectaries, their 
communications with the leaders of the 
disturbances — all shown in the records of 
their trials — prove that their punishment 
was deserved. Men in their position, as 
the Prince de Ligne remarks, had no choice 
except between mounting their horses or 
mounting the scaffold. If, however, the 
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punishment was deserved, it has been 
doubted whether the sentences were legal- 
ly inflicted. The privileges of Brabant 
and of the Knights of the Golden Fleece, 
it is urged, ought to have debarred Philip 
from bringing the Counts to trial before 
the Council of Troubles. Men of honour, 
historians, and jurisconsults, such as the 
Prince de Ligne, Bilderdyk, Gerlache, 
and others, have decided competently 
that, under the circumstances, Philip did 
not in this matter exceed his sovereign 
rights. Still, however just, however legal, 
the executions were none the less political 
blunders, and therefore politically crimi- 
nal. 

If, however, the execution of the two 
Counts was a deplorable event, and on 
political grounds unjustifiable, the same 
cannot be said of the other severities exer- 
cised by Alva. The legislation of the age, 
its cruel codes of criminal procedure, its 
intolerance in matters of religion, its bar- 
barity in warfare, must excuse Alva in the 
eyes of a posterity more delicate in such 
matters than the men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It would be sovereignly unjust to 
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judge men of one age by the standard set 
up by men of another age. Men three 
hundred years ago would have judged us 
fools, had they seen, as we have, sove- 
reigns allowing rebellious subjects to live 
and become their prime ministers. His- 
torians too often fall into the mistake cele- 
brated by the poet — 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 

Nor must it be forgotten that if there 
were cruelties on one side, crimes were 
not wanting on the other. Neither should 
it be forgotten that many cruel crimes had 
been committed long before Alva's arrival 
in the Netherlands, and therefore were 
not acts of retaliation for his severities. 
The sectaries, in spite of the stringent 
edicts of Charles the Fifth, even in the 
early years of Philip's reign, were so nu- 
merous in the Low Countries that Me- 
lancthon thought they ought to be able to 
force the King to give freedom of worship. 
In 1 562 they had become daring enough, 
even in Bruges — a city then as now tho- 
roughly Catholic — to rescue from prison a 
person accused of heresy. The sectaries 
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received support from three quarters. 
Queen Elizabeth, under cover of negotia- 
tions about the wool-trade, encouraged 
them secretly, and sent them money. 
Germany favoured them by the intercourse 
carried on between Luther's partizans and 
many of the leading nobles and merchants 
of the Low Countries, and by the Lutheran 
German soldiers, who often held garrison 
in the cities of the Netherlands. The 
German princes, too, favoured religious 
and civil discords abroad that they might 
find markets for their mercenaries. In 
France the sectaries found sympathizers, 
and drew thence their false doctrines. 
When the Regent Margaret complained 
that her subjects were allowed to enter 
France to assist at heretical preachings, it 
was answered that they were likewise al- 
lowed to assist by hundreds at the yearly 
pilgrimage at Boulogne. The answer 
seemed less satisfactory when the preach- 
ings were continued close to the Flemish 
frontier and the pilgrimages stopped. The 
daring of the sectaries daily increased. 
Clemency only made them bolder. When 
several bishops, aided by learned theolo- 
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gians, at a meeting in Brussels on June i, 
1 565, advised that the edicts of Charles 
the Fifth and the decrees of the Council of 
Trent should be enforced, so as to spare 
those for whom youth, ignorance, or first- 
faults pleaded, and urged ** the nomination 
of visitors and inquisitors to admonish the 
people, not by judicial severity, but by 
kindness and fatherly charity," the secta- 
ries only scorned such conduct of the 
clergy as a proof of its weakness. They 
grew still bolder when the King wrote, on 
May 6, i566, to the Regent, that rumours 
about his resolve to set up in the Nether- 
lands the Spanish Inquisition were false 
and unfounded. Bands of axmed men, 
headed by preachers uttering seditious 
language and strange prophecies, appeared 
in various parts of the country, chiefly in 
Friesland and in the southern part of 
Flanders. It was from these bands of 
Gueux, or Beggars, as they' came to be 
called, that the Image-Breakers were re- 
cruited. They it was who during three 
hours pillaged the rich monastery of the 
Dominicans at Ypres, and its cathedral, 
churches, and priests' houses. They vi- 
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sited and sacked one abbey after another. 
Rare vestments, richly wrought by pious 
hands, were torn to shreds. The sacred 
vessels were stolen ; whole libraries ruined ; 
costly manuscripts trampled under foot 
and destroyed for ever. Bruges was nearly 
sharing the fate of Ypres. Five thousand 
persons, of whom only two hundred be- 
longed to the city, assembled outside its 
gates to hear one of the heretical preachers. 
When this mob sought to enter Bruges, 
threatening to ravage the city by fire and 
sword, it was manfully repulsed by a hand- 
ful of armed citizens and a few soldiers. 
At Ghent the sectaries, feeble in numbers, 
but formidable by their daring and by the 
pusillanimity of the magistrates, headed, 
says a chronicler, by an actor whose name, 
Onghena, signified pitiless, marched 
through the city by night, their way lighted 
by torches, to the cathedral, destroyed its 
many shrines, and scattered to the winds 
the relics of the many saints and martyrs 
whom Flanders had so long honoured. 
At Tournay a statue of St. George, erected 
by Henry the Eighth of England, was 
broken to pieces, while the remains of 
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Duke Adolphus of Gueldres were dragged 
from the tomb to satisfy the lust of the 
pillagers. At Nieuport the sectaries were 
driven off. At Furnes, the magistrates 
having refused them a passage through 
the small town, they besieged it. Failing 
in an assault, they went away to join other 
bands. They were subsequently met and 
routed by the royal troops at Wattreloos 
and Lannoy. Denys, their leader, a man 
of low birth, slender intellect, and violent 
character, was captured, and executed in 
March, 1567. Most of these bands of 
brigands were composed of refugees re- 
turned from England by way of Boulogne 
and Calais. It was proved during the 
trials of several of their leaders that these 
refugees had formed plans while at Sand- 
wich to pillage the churches and massacre 
the priests and religious of Flanders. In 
many cases the bands were led by apostate 
religious — men who had been whipped, 
imprisoned, or expelled their monasteries 
for their corrupt morals, and who on es- 
caping to England had married. The 
brigands, who began to plunder and ruin 
the churches and monasteries about the 
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feast of the Assumption, i566, infested the 
country for several years, and committed 
many sacrileges and murders. At a small 
village near Cassel, on Easter night of 
1 569, they v^ounded, strangled, and cast 
into a deep well the parish priest and his 
chaplain. At the Abbey of Beaupre, they 
dug up the body of a monk recently de- 
ceased, beat it, hung it, burned it, and 
reburied the ashes, because during his life- 
time the religious had done much good 
in preaching against the heretics. Near 
Bergues-Saint-Winoc they cut oflf the ears 
of a parish priest, and a fev^ days later 
killed him. Another priest also lost his 
ears, and was twice hung, escaping death, 
however, first by the breaking of the cord, 
and secondly by the branch of a tree being 
too weak to bear his weight. Another 
priest was shot dead at the altar; while 
one, aged eighty, was attacked in his house, 
robbed , roasted over a slow fire of straw, and 
slain, pierced with twenty- three woundfe. 
The old man had been married previously 
to becoming a priest, and his son, likewise 
a priest, wrote two volumes of elegant 
Latin poems, in one of which he records 
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his father's death. The poet dedicates 
his book to some friends, bidding it go to 
all parts of the world, avoiding only two 
English towns, Norwich and Sandwich, 
for to them, he says, '* to escape the death 
they deserve, the Belgic Gueux have fled. 
. . . They are the brigands who slew my 
aged father, ... a venerable, grave old 
man ; in mind and in body strong ; skilled 
in the Latin and French tongues, peace- 
ful, holy, and just." Such were a few of 
the atrocities committed by the preachers 
of the new religion and their followers in 
one small district of southern Flanders. 
In other parts they wrought even worse 
atrocities. 

Those who have visited the picture gal- 
leries of the Vatican will not easily have 
forgotten a large modern picture, repre- 
senting the deaths of those martyrs of 
Gorcum, whose canonization forms one of 
the many glories of the reign of Pius the 
Ninth . Those who have studied , in authen- 
tic sources, the acts of those martyrs, can 
vouch for the fidelity of that picture except 
in one regard. As a picture it could only 
represent one particular instant of time — 
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the supreme moment when the martyrs 
wereaboutto receive theirimmortal crowns. 
About the long and horrible tortures pre- 
viously endured the picture does not tell us. 
It was the Gueux who inflicted these hor- 
rible sufferings on men whose only crime 
was their religion ; it was the Gueux who in 
spite of themselves thus added a fresh glory 
to the Church they detested . Catholics are 
familiar with the story of these martyrs; 
less known is the fate that befell the aged 
Cornelius Muwsius, the gentle poet of Delft, 
who sung so sweetly of solitude. The 
cruel De la Marck caused the old man to 
be arrested, loaded with chains, and drag- 
ged for miles over the snow in the midst 
of the bitter Dutch winter of i572, to 
Leyden. After enduring tortures too hor- 
rible to mention, he was hung from a 
gibbet, and after several hours of agony 
went to receive the reward of his constancy 
in the faith. His persecutor perished 
miserably a few years later from the bite 
of a mad dog. Details as to the cruelties 
practised by Sonoy and others in the nor- 
thern parts of Holland are not wanting, 
and may be read in the works of authors, 
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both Catholic and Protestant. Still such 
atrocities would be no excuse for atrocities 
committed by Alva, especially for those 
done by his troops after the taking of any 
town. All that can be contended is, that 
if Alva is charged with cruelty it should 
not be forgotten that his enemies are open 
to a like charge. Moreover, all the atro- 
cities that can be authentically charged 
against Alva, except the cruelties done by 
his victorious soldiers, amounted merely 
to a very strict enforcing of laws, severe 
in their penalties and in the mode in which 
they were carried out. 

The real reason why Alva has been 
depicted as such a monster is that he has 
been considered the champion of the 
Catholic Church. No doubt he professed 
to be a Catholic; no doubt as a Catholic 
he fought against heretics, and for his 
victories over them received the sword and 
hat the Popes give to successful champions 
of religion. No doubt he practised his 
religion to a certain extent, and it is on 
record that he once went on a pilgrimage. 
Still, his principles were sufficiently lax 
to allow of his commanding in a war 
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against the Head of the Catholic Church, 
and it nowhere appears he felt great scruples 
about the matter. His conduct in the 
Low Countries was as a Catholic so equi- 
vocal, that the Catholics, loyal to the King, 
became his greatest opponents. He infring- 
ed the privileges of the great University 
of Louvain by kidnapping one of its 
students — the eldest son of the Prince of 
Orange . Louvain protested in vain . Non 
citraniiis vestros privilegios, was the sole 
answer Alva vouchsafed through the mouth 
of his ungrammatical creature, Vargas. 
The faculty of theology was among the 
first to appeal to the Catholic King against 
his lieutenant, ** who respected nothing, 
not even holy things." In noble terms, 
the faculty wrote to the King, deploring 
Alva's evil rule, reminding his Majesty 
that God does not allow ' * good and faith- 
ful subjects to be harassed with impunity, 
innocent persons to be oppressed, the poor 
downtrodden, pious foundations encroach- 
ed upon, and those consecrated to His 
service robbed.'' This letter does honour 
to the patriotism of the theologians of 
Louvain, and shows what kind of Catholic 
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Alva was. In the first Provincial Council 
of Mechlin, held in iSyo, the Duke wished 
to be represented, but this encroachment 
on matters purely spiritual was boldly and 
successfully resisted by the Bishops. Two 
years later, the archiepiscopal city fell into 
the hands of the soldiers of Orange, and 
suffered severely. Worse was in store for 
it, when the enemy fled before the Duke 
and his advancing army. During three 
whole days, the soldiers of the Duke, 
under his very eyes, sacked the unresisting 
city, desecrated its churches, rifled its 
convents, pillaged the clergj% and treated 
its inhabitants with every manner of bruta- 
lity. A voice was heard protesting against 
these, the voice of Lindanus, Bishop of 
Ruremonde, who boldly wrote to Alva 
that such deeds merited the penalties of 
excommunication allotted to them by the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The 
Catholic Alva who thus meddled in spiri- 
tual matters, and whose crimes called for 
excommunication, was, some may ima- 
gine, the friend of the Jesuits. So far 
was this from being the case, that Alva 
honoured them with his enmity. The 
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dislike the Duke evinced towards them 
was one of the causes why the Jesuits sub- 
sequently became so popular with the 
people of the Low Countries. Perhaps 
this dislike was caused by the Fathers 
from Antwerp having assisted the unfor- 
tunate people of Mechlin when maltreated 
so terribly by the Spaniards. Anyhow, 
Alva constantly opposed their establish- 
ment in the Netherlands; and his son, 
Frederick de Toledo, boasted that never 
would they be officially recognised there. 
The hatred of all men followed Alva to 
his retirement, for by his severities he 
made himself feared by many, and by his 
exactions detested by all classes. He left 
behind him, too, a task over which his 
two immediate successors wasted their 
lives in vain, and which the consummate 
ability of Alexander Farnese scarcely could 
complete. On his return to Spain, Alva 
fell into disgrace. He was restored, how- 
ever, to royal favour, to accomplish the 
conquest of Portugal. He died on De- 
cember 12, 1 582. It is said that a Domi- 
nican sent to hear the dying Alva's con- 
fession, trembled at the thought of what 
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he was about to hear. Alva himself was 
full of fear and remorse at what he had 
done in the Netherlands. '* Do not worry 
yourself," wrote Philip to his old comman- 
der, *' about ^ the cruelties your sword of 
justice has wrought ; I will take them all 
upon myself and upon my soul . " In truth 
Alva had only done too well the bidding 
of the inexorable Spanish monarch. 

It has been said that nothing is easier 
than to govern a people by martial law. 
Alva's reign of terror seems to show the 
contrary. He ruled by a martial law 
which a licentious soldiery enforced in the 
country and brutal executioners executed 
in the cities, and yet he failed, and that so 
signally, that in place of a few isolated 
bands of heretics and rebels whom he 
found on his entry into the Netherlands, 
he left behind him on his departure a great 
national party, composed of men of all 
creeds and opinions, united by the hatred 
with which Alva had inspired them. The 
Catholics, however, who joined themselves 
thus to the partisans of the Prince of 
Orange, soon found they had only ex- 
changed one tyranny for another. When, 
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therefore, Philip sent a governor to the 
Low Countries, able, powerful, and great, 
the Catholics readily returned to their 
allegiance to the Spanish King, from whom 
the cruel conduct of Alva had estranged 
them. Meanwhile it became the difficult 
duty of Requesens to bring about this re- 
conciliation of the Catholics of the Low 
Countries and their Sovereign, and to 
detach them from the cause of the Prince 
of Orange — a cause which rightly consi- 
dered was not the cause of freedom. The 
standard which the Beggars of the Sea 
had planted at Brill, was no symbol of 
liberty. It was the standard of Luther, 
and all who like him have hated the 
parental authority of the Catholic Church. 



CHAPTER V. 
William the Silent, 

William of Nassau, surnamed the Si- 
lent, Prince of Orange, eldest son of Wil- 
liam of Nassau the Elder, was born at 
Dillenbourg, in i533. As future chief of 
the rebels, he has a claim on our attention. 
When only eleven years of age he inherited 
from his cousin Rene his vast estates and 
the title of Prince of Orange. From his 
parents, whose wealth was far below their 
rank, he inherited little or nothing beyond 
their Lutheran creed. His mother's piety 
and his father's religious views were, it is 
said, intense. Nevertheless, as Prescott 
remarks, "their zeal for the spiritual wel- 
fare of their son was not such as to stand 
in the way of his temporal." They sent 
him to be educated as a page at the court 
of Charles the Fifth or rather to that of 
the Regent Mary of Hungary at Brussels. 
In doing this they must have known that 
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William would be brought up, as indeed 
he was, a Catholic. Charles the Fifth 
was not a sovereign who would have un- 
dertaken to act as guardian to one who 
was to be trained as a heretic. With his 
wonted sagacity in reading men's charac- 
ters the Emperor soon discovered how 
much promise and intelligence there was 
in his page. He then admitted William 
to his private apartments, confided to him 
the weightiest state secrets, and allowed 
him to be present at audiences of the most 
personal kind. Still a stripling, William 
was given the command of a squadron of 
of cavalry, and when only twenty-two 
years old was appointed to command the 
forces of the Emperor along the northern 
frontier of France. And at the abdication 
of Charles the Fifth at Brussels the Em- 
peror during the ceremony could find no 
trustier shoulder whereon to lean than that 
of the dark handsome Prince of Orange. 
Well might men haVe exclaimed thereat, 
*'See how Caesar loves him!" Nor did 
Philip the Second on taking the reins of 
government show the young prince less 
favour. He gave him the government of 
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several provinces, and made him a knight 
of the Golden Fleece. On receiving these 
favours William had to renew his oaths of 
fidelity to the new sovereign. The latter, 
too, intrusted him with important nego- 
tiations for peace then being carried on 
with France. Nevertheless these things 
did not satisfy him. Was the House of 
Nassau, which had once given the empire 
a ruler, to bow down before the House of 
Burgundy? Was the family who, as Dukes 
of Gueldres, had for centuries held sove- 
reign sway, to be for ever subject to the 
upstart race which in the person of Philip 
ruled the Netherlands? Such thoughts 
must have flashed through William's brain, 
and have fired his undoubted ambition. 
In a word, he was subject and he desired 
to be sovereign. Had the King made him 
governor of the Low Countries his ambi- 
tious desires might have had their fill. As 
it was, to be ruled by a woman, even 
though she was Margaret of Parma, and 
to be only on equality in state matters with 
Cardinal Granvelle, whose brother he had 
had for tutor, annoyed and humiliated 
William. It made the blue blood of the 
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Nassau burn in his veins. It was, no 
doubt, impolitic of Philip not to have 
trusted Orange a little more, at least in 
appearance. The King, though, who tho- 
roughly trusted no man, distrusted the 
Prince, suspected his orthodoxy, and fear- 
ed his genius. Yet Philip did not alto- 
gether treat the Prince badly. As for the 
story that the King insulted the Prince at 
the moment of his departure from the 
Low Countries, it rests on too slight a 
structure to be believed. It agrees so ill 
with all we know of the King's character 
that we must even refuse to the story the 
credit of being well invented. The story 
runs that as King Philip was embarking, 
William made some excuses to the King 
for the trouble the States had been recently 
giving his Majesty, whereupon Philip, 
roughly seizing the Prince by the wrist, 
exclaimed, '*Not the States, but you — 
you — you ! " As the King spoke in Spanish 
the repetition of the pronoun bore a con- 
temptuous signification. This outbreak 
of temper is not at all likely to have been 
shown on such an occasion and for a 
comparatively slight cause by the usually 
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phlegmatic Philip. It is therefore clear 
that down to the moment of Philip's setting 
sail for Spain the Prince of Orange had 
no reasonable grounds for complaint, and 
no extenuating circumstances to plead for 
his subsequent conduct. 

What was that conduct up to the time 
of William's leaving the Low countries at 
Alva's approach? Was it that of a man of 
honour, of a loyal cavalier, or of a patriot? 
Hardly. He ought loyally to have sup- 
ported the government of Margaret of 
Parma instead of leading it astray by insi- 
dious advice. If the Regent was governing 
badly he ought to have openly and frankly 
have offered his advice, and have helped 
her into better ways by his great authority 
and influence. He did nothing of the 
kind. He contented himself with pushing 
forward to their destruction the two unfor- 
tunate Counts Egmont and Horn, and 
contented himself with disparaging Cardi- 
nal Granvelle. ' ' We have to do " — so he 
wrote to the Landgrave of Hesse about 
the Cardinal — '* we have to do with a sharp 
and sly bird." Yet this bird had in point 
of fact done more to relieve the Low 
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Countries of their pretended grievances 
than had the Prince. He had, as the 
Protestant Groens van Prinsterer remarks, 
''hastened the departure of the Spanish 
troops, disapproved an increase in the 
number of bishoprics, and was no enemy 
to privileges and no friend to the Spaniards. 
Later on he energetically opposed the 
doings of Alva." The Cardinal, too, had 
a high opinion of the Prince's capacities. 
He speaks of him in his letters as a man 
of great ambition and superior genius, very 
politic, clever, and a man to be feared. 
When the Cardinal heard that Alva had 
not laid hands on William, he exclaimed 
that in missing him Alva had missed all. 
And yet William laughed when Granvelle 
was ridiculed, and if he did not lampoon 
the minister at least relished the satires on 
him which formed the staple literature of 
that time in Brussels. Nevertheless the 
relations between the Cardinal and the 
Prince had been more than cordial and 
outwardly they continued so until a very 
late date, but the two men soon saw that 
events would force them to become bitter 
rivals. Granvelle began to treat William 
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with a civil sort of contempt, such as a 
statesman of years and experience would 
naturally feel for a clever yet boyish rival, 
and the Prince retorted by joining in mock- 
ing his former friend. Nor did the Prince 
disapprove of the agitation carried on by 
a section of the nobility. He countenanced 
their unbecoming and disloyal revelry ; he 
quaffed to the health of the Gueux; he took 
part in the conspiracies, and while in 
April, i556, they were protesting to the 
Regent that their intentions were loyal, he 
must have known that his brother Louis 
had already begun to levy troops in Ger- 
many to support the cause of the malcon- 
tents. And it was this attitude of the 
nobility — which the Prince of Orange did 
not condemn — which undoubtedly favour- 
ed the outbreak of the Image-Breakers. 
Brandt, a Calvinist minister, admits that 
'* some suspected, and not without cause, 
that the leagued nobility secretly had a 
large share in the disturbance, although it 
pretended to condemn it.'' Grotius openly 
declares that the Image-Breakers * ' reckon- 
ed on the support of the confederate nobles, 
who had taken them under their care." 
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x\nd in another place the same writer 
remarks that ' ' the fury of the Image-Break- 
ers developed itself so instantaneously 
that it seemed that a signal must have 
been given for the outbreak all over the 
Netherlands." Nor did the Prince of 
Orange show signs of great displeasure or 
disgust when the fearful outbreak had 
swept like a hurricane over the land. The 
conduct of the chivalrous Egmont was a 
contrast to that of the Prince. ' * My God ! '' 
he exclaimed, * * with what fellows we have 
to deal ! At first they asked only to serve 
God after their manner in their own houses 
without let or hindrance ; next, they begged 
to be allowed to hold public conventicles, 
and now, having got all they want, they 
can dream of nothing else than fire and 
blood. The more they have, the more 
they want; the more mildly they are used, 
the more daring they become. I see how 
it will all end. We must at last take up 
arms against them, or else they will impose 
their laws on us." Here we have at least 
the language of a noble with conservative 
instincts. Did William use any such 
language? Did he boldly denounce the 
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outbreak? Did he take arms to quell it? 
Did he hasten to the places of which he 
was governor to maintain order and pro- 
perty? Or, rather, did he, in spite of the 
Regent's entreaties, linger on his road to 
Antwerp, although his mere appearance 
there was the signal for all disturbances to 
cease? It is to be feared that the excesses 
and crimes of the rioters served his secret 
ambitious designs too well for the Prince 
to be in a hurry to check them. Or, 
perchance, he tolerated them for fear reli- 
gious liberty might be harmed were they 
bridled. 

It is true that William of Orange wrote 
a pamphlet in favour of toleration, but he 
was then, outwardly at least, a Catholic, 
and his pleadings were in favour of here- 
tics. Later on, when he was in open 
rebellion against his sovereign, he gave 
strict injunctions, it is true, to his lieute- 
nants, to cause the Word of God to be 
preached wherever they went, yet they 
were also to respect the Roman Catholic 
churches. It was a strange respect, in 
truth , which they showed . Churches were 
rifled, convents suppressed, monasteries 
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plundered, the sacred vessels were dese- 
crated, banners were torn from the walls 
of the sanctuary to adorn the mast-heads 
of William's ships, and a rude soldiery 
went in mock processions dressed in priests' 
vestments; And from insult and sacrilege 
the lieutenants of William proceeded to 
bloodshed. For the worst of their crimes, 
Orange probably was not responsible. 
He was too astute a politician not to see 
that such bloody deeds could only harm 
his cause. Yet some of the guilt must rest 
on his shoulders, for he was not wholly 
powerless to restrain his subordinates. 
For instance, he saved from destruction a 
convent of Black Sisters near Dixmude by 
a word from his mouth. He must, to 
have given this order, have known of the 
danger in which stood this and other reli- 
gious houses. In iSyS, the soldiers of 
Orange obtained possession of Bruges. 
For five years the churches of that ancient 
city were closed for Catholic worship, 
though the far larger part of the inhabitants 
kept true to the old faith. This state of 
things must have been known to the Prince, 
for he visited the Flemish city during these 
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years, yet we do not find him taking mea- 
sures to restore Catholic worship. On the 
contrary, we find one of his officers, a 
Colonel Henry Balfour, a Scotch Calvinist, 
spreading the light of his faith by fire and 
sword around Bruges until he was slain 
in a cavalry skirmish, and afterwards buried 
sacrilegiously in St. Saviour's Church, 
November 22nd, i58o. That such things 
should happen under the very eyes of the 
Prince, does not speak highly for his love 
for religious freedom. The famous in- 
scription on the gate of an Orange city 
would not badly describe the sentiments 
of the famous Orange chief. Personally, 
he allowed his conscience to be very tole- 
rant in regard to religious beliefs. He 
could change his religion with as much 
ease as ever did the Vicar of Bray. Bom 
of Lutheran parents, he became a Catholic 
at the Court of Charles the Fifth ; he re- 
turned to Lutheranism when he fled from 
Alva to his German Lutheran friends ; and 
lastly, when he found himself among the 
Dutch Calvinists, and wanted to become 
their chief, he did not refuse to embrace 
their creed. This laxity of conscience he 
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carried into public life. If a town was 
about to capitulate, he would assure its 
people full freedom of conscience, while 
at the same time he was allowing the States 
of Holland, as Brandt tells us, to assemble 
at Leyden, and to forbid the public exer- 
cise of the Catholic religion. Promises 
do not cost much, but a town taken from 
the Spaniards was a jewel plucked from 
the Spanish crown. 

As for the patriotism of William, it was 
of no more sterling value than his religious 
principles. So long as he could separate 
some provinces of the Low Countries from 
Spain, and make himself their sovereign, 
he was content. To this end, he intrigued 
with Elizabeth, with Charles the Ninth, 
and with the Protestant princes of Ger- 
many. He allowed English, Irish, Scotch, 
and German mercenaries to overrun the 
Low Countries, and to enrich themselves 
by their exactions. The Beggars of the 
Sea — pirates feared alike by friends and 
foes — were his favoured auxiliaries. No 
less than three foreign princes at one time 
came to the Netherlands at his suggestion, 
to secure for themselves the rich sove- 
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reignty of those fair lands. And when the 
Pacification of Ghent promised to give 
peace to the Low Countries, and when, 
by the Perpetual Edict, Don John con- 
firmed that compact, the Prince of Orange, 
instead of patriotically helping to pacify 
the provinces, plotted against the chival- 
rous hero of Lepanto, and called upon the 
foreigner, the Duke d'Alengon, **To be 
ready with his forces and help." The fact 
was that William did not want peace, and 
feared it. **Fine peace," he cried, *'and 
one that would cost me my head." Per- 
sonal and not patriotic motives, then, 
urged him to encourage his friends to libel 
Don John, to ill-treat his servants, to 
disperse his guards, and even to endanger 
his personal safety. *' It will be seen," 
says M. Groen van Prinsterer, ** that Don 
John, true to his word, wished to rule by 
mildness, and that his opponents, directed 
and encouraged by the Prince of Orange, 
succeeded by the most alarming supposi- 
tions and outrageous suspicions, by unme- 
rited reproaches, by humiliations, insults, 
even by plots, in discrediting him, in 
paralyzing his efforts, in irritating his 
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self-respect, in destroying his authority, 
and, at last, in forcing him to seek safety 
in a stroke of despair. " Such was William's 
patriotism, that when he might have se- 
cured, by self-sacrifice, a peaceful end to 
the troubles, he preferred forcing his op- 
ponents to unsheathe their swords again. 
From that moment the national struggle 
against Spain was over, and a war of reli- 
gion was begun. The northern provinces, 
infected with heresy, were divided for ever 
from the Catholic provinces of the south. 
The latter clung to Spain as to a power 
which would and could protect their faith ; 
the former vowed never to yield to Spanish 
power. Thus the separation for which 
William had laboured and longed was 
effected. A little time more, and his am- 
bition would be satisfied by his becoming 
sovereign of the separated provinces. It 
is certain that had William lived, the 
Dutch Republic would never have risen ; 
or if it had, would soon have been a mo- 
narchy. Unfortunately for the Prince's 
designs, one of those men, of whom we 
have lately seen so many, who by assassi- 
nation carry their political principles into 
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action, was found. The blow which the 
assassin struck was fortunate for the Prince's 
fame, for it prevented his ambition mani- 
festing itself to the world, and cast around 
him a halo of heroism which until that 
moment his figure wanted (July loth, 
i584). 

Yet William of Nassau, Prince of 
Orange, in spite of a character too full of 
ambition and selfishness, and lacking in 
generosity and in fixity of principles, will 
live in history. His dark thoughtful coun- 
tenance, his muscular well-made figure, 
clad in the costume with which Dutch 
painters have made us familiar, will ever 
attract the reader of history, for William 
had a soldier's courage and a statesman's 
genius. He was a match for Alva in the 
field, and had William lived, even the 
military genius of Farnese would have 
found a worthy competitor. In the closet, 
he was the equal in every way of Philip 
the Second, and it was no vain boast that 
William made when he said, that the most 
secret musings of the Spanish monarch 
were as familiar to him as his own, for 
William was well served by his agents 
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and spies. Elizabeth, whose political 
capacity was great, was overmatched by 
the Prince of Orange, who contrived to 
obtain her help in arms, in men, and in 
money. He showed, too, his undoubted 
skill in politics by the way in which he 
contrived to drive from the Low Countries 
the Cardinal Granvelle, the most wary and 
astute statesman of his day. Yet there 
was much in the political intrigues of the 
Prince which savoured of the works of 
Macchiavelli, whose writings he was much 
in the habit of studying. William, too, 
had with him that winning manner which 
often allies itself to genius. ** Never," 
says a Catholic writer, quoted by Mr. 
Motley, *'did an arrogant or indiscreet 
word escape from his lips. He, upon no 
occasion, manifested anger to his servants, 
however much they might be in fault, but 
contented himself with admonishing them 
graciously, without menace or insult. He 
had a gentle and agreeable tongue, with 
which he could turn all the gentlemen at 
Court any way he liked. He was beloved 
and honoured by the whole community." 
And these manners were set off by a more 
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than royal style of living, and by a lavish 
expenditure, at least in his early years. 
In this respect, he sobered down as he 
grew in years, and by four successive mar- 
riages repaired his fortunes and sought for 
domestic happiness. His first wife was 
Anne of Egmont, daughter of the brave 
Count de Buren, and the greatest heiress 
in the Low Countries. William had by 
her two children. She died in i558. His 
second wife was Anne of Saxony, who 
brought to her husband a very ample mar- 
riage portion. *' William," says Mr. Juste, 
** never saw his betrothed, perhaps not 
even her portrait ; but he was aware that 
the only daughter of the Elector Maurice 
had a large fortune and was connected 
with powerful personages . ' When hunger 
drives the wolf from the forest,' said the 
Prince, * he devours anything.'" So Wil- 
liam allied himself with Anne, who was 
unamiable, deformed, and intemperate. 
She died mad in i577, two years after the 
Prince had been divorced from her, and 
been married to the Princess Charlotte of 
Bourbon. His fourth marriage was with 
a daughter of Coligny. In these two 
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unions he consulted his inclinations rather 
than his interests. 

Strada relates that at the parting inter- 
view between Egmont and the Prince of 
Orange, the latter warned his friend not to 
await Alva's coming, and not confide in 
the King's clemency. But Egmont, seeing 
the revolution that was preparing, had 
declared that, come what might, he would 
be a faithful subject, and never unsheathe 
his sword against his sovereign. These 
declarations he now repeated, and the two 
friends parted in sorrow. The chivalrous 
Egmont, the hero of St. Quentin, the 
victor of Gravelines, went bravely to face 
the terrible future in store, and to expiate 
on the scaffold his folly rather than his 
crime — for his treason was the result, not 
of any evil intention, but of a too trusting 
friendship and of a too confiding character. 
Orange, on the other hand, crafty in his 
treason, craftily avoided the consequences 
of it by taking the road to exile. The 
exile he sought was not that bitter kind 
which noble natures have sought in order 
therein to expiate their faults. Orange 
only sought in exile for a safe standpoint 
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whence to direct his intrigues and his 
designs against his King and his country. 
Much not to this Prince's advantage has 
been forgotten because he was a Protestant 
leader; much has been forgiven him, be- 
cause he was the foe of Philip the Second ; 
and because he was a great revolutionist, 
much has been said in his praise in this 
age of revolutions. To those, however, 
to whom the cry, I will not serve, seems 
still a shameful cry, there will appear little 
that is admirable, and nothing that is 
heroic, in the actions, in the life, in the 
character of William of Orange, surnamed 
the Silent, by his contemporaries on 
account of the manner in which, under 
trying circumstances, he could disguise 
his thoughts. 

Far different to the wily Orange was 
Philip's half-brother, Don John of Austria. 
Generous, high-spirited, courageous, he 
was a true knight-errant, the **last Cru- 
sader whom the annals of chivalry were to 
know; the man who had humbled the 
crescent as it had not been humbled since 
the days of the Tancreds, the Baldwins, 
the Plantagenets." Endowed with a briil- 
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liant imagination, he dreamed of founding 
an African empire, and it faded away as 
the mirage of some oasis amid the deserts 
of the dark continent. With his sword 
he thought some day to free Mary Queen 
of Scots from her prison, and to place 
iter on the throne held by Elizabeth. But 
the object of his ravings died on the scaf- 
fold, while he himself passed away, leaving 
behind him little more for history to record 
than that he was the brilliant young soldier 
— the Hero of Lepanto. He came disguis- 
ed as a Moorish page, accompanied by a 
single cavalier, to undertake the bootless 
task of pacifying the revolted Netherlands. 
The incident and intrigues that surround- 
ed this task were innumerable. Reque- 
sens, who had succeeded Alva, had died 
March 5,i576, worn out by them, after 
some military operations not wholly fruit- 
less. In the autumn of the same year, 
the States-general of the loyal as well as 
of the disaffected provinces met at Ghent. 
Meanwhile the unpaid Spanish soldiers 
had mutinied and were in possession of 
Alost and Antwerp. Terrible were the 
excesses they committed more especially 
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at Antwerp where the Spanish Fury, as it 
is called, took place. This terrible event 
has been often depicted by pen and pen- 
cil. Nothing can or ought to be said to 
excuse its horrors. On the other hand 
much has been said to exaggerate them, to 
enhance the horrors of a too horrible 
reality. 

Long arrears of pay had made the Spa- 
nish soldiers discontented and mutinous, 
and when on the death of Requesens whom 
they could trust, the reins of government 
passed into the hands of the States-general 
whom they had good cause to distrust, they 
mutinied, and partly by chance, partly by 
design, gathered their forces together in 
the citadel of Antwerp. A rich city feebly 
defended by a few mercenaries and burghers 
lay as a tempting prize at their feet. They 
yielded to the temptation. They burst in- 
to the city, breaking down the feeble resis- 
tance offered, devastating all with fire and 
sword. Burgundian, German, Flemish 
soldiers joined alike in the pillage. 

In the midst of these events, worn out 
by too ardent a spirit, or stricken by an 
epidemic, Don John expired, in his camp 
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near Namur, at the early age of thirty-two, 
on October i, 1578. The task of saving 
a part of the revolted provinces for the 
Spanish crown, he left to the strong arm 
and genius of his cousin Alexander Farnese. 
Don John's desire was to be buried 
beside his father in Spain. His body, says 
Strada, was dismembered and secretly 
carried across France, onwards to Madrid, 
where it was, as it were, reconstructed and 
decked with armour, to be shown to Philip 
who might well weep at such ghastly 
display. The heart of the hero is kept, 
to this day, behind the high altar of the 
Cathedral of Namur. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma and 

Placentia. 

Close to the left bank of the Tiber, and 
not many paces away from the English 
College at Rome, stands one of that city's 
finest palaces. Its foundations were laid 
by Paul the Third, and it was completed 
by his nephew. Sangallo, Buonarroti, 
Vignola, and Giacomo della Porta succes- 
sively employed their talents and their 
labours in designing and erecting it with 
stones stolen from the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre. The fagade of this palace has a 
grandeur of its own, and the variety of 
styles, that mingles together Doric and 
Ionic and Corinthian columns, makes 
rather than mars its majesty. Within 
these precincts art has lavished its treasures 
on every ceiling and wall, though unfortu- 
nately the artists were inspired by senti- 
ments too sensual and pagan. The Caracci 
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and Domenichino lent their pencils to 
adorn its chambers, and the baths of 
Caracalla yielded up their long-buried 
statuary^ to people its halls. This palace, 
though by inheritance it long ago passed 
into the hands of the royal family of Naples, 
and has been the abode of the Neapolitan 
ambassadors, and subsequently of Francis 
the Second and his Queen since their exile 
began, still bears the name of Farnese from 
the family by whom it was built. 

Pope Paul the Third was the founder 
of this family, or rather the builder of its 
fortunes, for the Farnese had been illus- 
trious in history long before they had given 
a Supreme Pontiff to the Church. The 
Castle of Farneto, situated between Orvieto 
and Viterbo, was the family seat, and there 
was born Alexander Farnese, afterwards 
Pope Paul the Third. His father was 
Peter Farnese, Lord of Montalto, and his 
mother belonged to the Gaetani family. 
Their son married in early life and the 
results of the union were two sons and a 
daughter. Of these the eldest married an 
Orsini, and had three sons and one daugh- 
ter. Two of the sons became Cardinals, 
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the eldest, Cardinal Alexander Farnese, 
beingthegenerous benefactor of the Church 
of the Gesu at Rome . Ottavio , the second 
son, was born on October 8, 1524. At 
the close of the year i538 he married Mar- 
garet of Austria, natural daughter of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth. She was a 
woman of determined character, very mas- 
culine in mind and in looks, and a great 
lover of the chase. At the age of five she 
had been betrothed to Alexander dei Me- 
dici, Duke of Florence. Their marriage 
took place in i535. Their union was not 
of long duration, the Duke being assassi- 
nated within a couple of years of his 
marriage. His widow shortly afterwards 
became Ottavio's wife. The wedding was 
celebrated with great pomp in Rome, where 
the bridegroom's father resided as Gonfa- 
loniere and Captain of the Roman Church. 
His son was made on this occasion Prefect 
of Rome. For several years his wife 
resided in that city, and to this day one 
of its palaces, from having been her dwell- 
ing-place, is called the Palazzo Madama, 
or Madam's Palace, she being styled 
Madam from her relationship to the great 
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Emperor. At first Margaret cared little 
for her second child-like husband, until 
her love for him was aroused by anxieties 
for his safety while he was absent with the 
Emperor on the unfortunate expedition to 
Africa. When he returned to Rome two 
years afterwards he found his wife quite 
changed towards him, and their former 
estrangement, caused by disparity of years, 
completely disappeared when she present- 
ed him with twins. To her natural talents 
and many acquirements Margaret united 
a very fervent piety. Her devotion to the 
Most Blessed Sacrament was especially 
tender, as she showed by her care in 
celebrating the feast of Corpus Christi. 
Regularly to the end of her life she gave 
in marriage and endowered twelve poor 
girls in honour of the feast. On Maundy 
Thursday, likewise, she fed at her table 
twelve poor children, waiting on them 
herself, washing their feet, and sending 
them away with clothes and money. Her 
Father confessor during many years was 
St. Ignatius, and he, as Strada relates, 
allowed her to approach the holy table 
oftener than was customary in the sixteenth 

I 
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century. After her death a little book of 
rules for her conduct in life was found, and 
this had evidently been drawn up under 
the direction of her holy confessor. Her 
husband was a courteous gentleman, a 
brave soldier, and, better still, a worthy 
Christian. His devotion was great, espe- 
cially to Jesus Crucified, so that when he 
heard that his wife had given birth to twins, 
instead of at once, as was the custom, 
receiving the congratulations of his friends, 
he hastened to the Church of San Marcello 
to cast himself at the foot of a crucifix 
belonging to a confraternity of the Holy 
Cross, and greatly venerated by the Ro- 
mans. 

On Thursday, August 17, i545, as Fa- 
ther Ribadeneira relates, Margaret brought 
into the world twins, both sons. St. Igna- 
tius, in the morning, a little before the 
event, had heard the mother's confession, 
said Mass in her palace, and given her 
Holy Communion. He afterwards re- 
mained in prayer for nearly an hour in the 
chapel of the palace. Then the ladies in 
waiting came to tell the holy father that 
the birth had taken place. One of thje 
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twins had been baptized immediately, the 
second received baptism a little later from 
the hands of St. Ignatius in the presence 
of its father. Towards evening, at Mar- 
garet's request the Saint read a Gospel 
over the new-born babes — a devotion 
which was once common in many parts of 
France, but of which. the Roman Ritual 
makes no mention. All these ceremonies 
took place in the Farnese palace, where 
St. Ignatius spent the day, returning only 
to supper at home. The happy delivery 
of the twins was attributed by all in the 
house to the Saint's prayers, and it was 
probably to this circumstance that we owe 
the devotion to the Saint practised by 
many pious mothers. Three months later, 
as a tablet yet testifies, the solemnity of 
the baptism was celebrated by the Cardi- 
nal Dean of the Sacred College in the 
Church of St. Eustachio. Charles, the 
eldest born, died while still an infant. 
The second, baptized by the name of John 
Paul by St. Ignatius, and to whom in the 
subsequent ceremony was given the name 
of Alexander, survived to become one of the 
great commanders of the sixteenth century. 
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While Alexander was yet young his 
father inherited the title and estates of the 
Duchy of Parma and Placentia. The 
citadel of the latter place, however, was 
held by a Spanish garrison. The new 
sovereign was anxious to be free from this 
restraint, so, to please King Philip the 
Second of Spain, and to obtain from him 
the withdrawal of the Spaniards, he sent 
his child to the Court of the Spanish 
monarch, to be educated under the care 
of the King. Philip was then in the Low 
Countries, and there the youthful Alexan- 
der first beheld all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war, and all its stern realities, 
for it was the glorious epoch of the battles 
of St. Quentin and Gravelines. Even 
earlier than this, in his father's Roman 
palace, the child had grown accustomed 
to martial sounds and the clash of arms, 
preparatory to the many expeditions in 
which his father had taken part — 

And from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 
With heavy hammers closing rivets up. 
Gave dreadful note of preparation. 

From the name the child bore, and from 
the circumstances of the family and the 
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times, it was no very rash prophecy which 
Paul the Third made, when, putting his 
hand on the infant's head, he blessed him, 
and foretold his becoming one day a 
second Alexander — a great warrior. From 
the Low Countries King Philip sent 
Alexander to Spain, where he became the 
playmate of the unfortunate Don Carlos 
and of Don John of Austria, and studied 
with them at the famous university of 
Alcala. Although not lacking capacity 
the young Farnese, like his imperial grand- 
father, was no student, loving arms, 
horses, and martial encounters better than 
books , scholars , and the class-room . M ean- 
while his mother Margaret had been made 
Regent of the Low Countries, and had to 
contend with many troubles and endure 
many trials. Some firm and kind mea- 
sures, rapidly executed , might have calmed 
the country, excited to its very core, but 
Philip only delayed, was stern and inexo- 
rable in one direction, mild and yielding 
in another. Had Margaret been free to 
act she might have been saved much 
subsequent misery. It was Philip who 
stayed her hand and trebled her trials. 
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Of this he seemed now and again conscious, 
and anxious to console his sister by various 
acts of kindness. Amongst these he sent 
to Margaret her son Alexander, and soon 
after him appeared a bride worthy to 
become the wife of a young man of such 
great promise. This was the Princess 
Maria of Portugal, grand-daughter of John 
the Third. The marriage was celebrated 
at Brussels in the midst of great pomp, 
the Spanish Ambassador from London 
being present as Philip's special envoy. 
The Princess Donna Maria was handsome, 
spoke Latin, knew Greek, was familiar 
with mathematics and philosoph}^ and 
well versed in Holy Writ. She loved to 
meditate on sacred things, to work with 
her needle, to adorn an altar, or clothe the 
poor. Of her piety and modesty Strada 
gives many instances. Great was the joy 
of the Farnese family at the marriage, and 
it found expression in gay pageants, tour- 
naments, and banquets during the cele- 
bration of the nuptials at Brussels. I ndeed, 
so general was the joy that for a moment 
it seemed as if all misery and discontent 
had fled from the Low Countries, and 
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mirth had made its home there. Alas, 
how deceptive all this was, yet — 

Lift not the festal mask ; enough to know, 
No scene of mortal life but teems with mortal woe. 

Immediately afterwards the newly-mar- 
ried couple went to Parma. A quiet hfe 
in that city was not to Famese's taste. 
Twice he went forth to fight the Turk. 
Later on, at the King of Spain's request, 
and encouraged by the Pope, he joined 
Don John of Austria in the Netherlands, 
and on the latter's death, by the desire 
of Philip and at the dying request of Don 
John, he assumed supreme command of 
the royal forces in the Low Countries. 

Farnese's position was extremely pre- 
carious, his resources small, and his forces 
weak. With great diplomatic skill, he 
soon secured for himself a footing in the 
Netherlands by winning over to his side 
the people of the Walloon country. He 
then with dexterous energy used his army, 
and, one after another, the cities of the 
Low Countries fell into his hands. On 
January 23, iSyg, the union of Utrecht 
was effected by William of Orange and the 
republic of the United Provinces was 
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fou nded . Besides the seven northern pro- 
vinces that joined the confederation, all 
the chief cities of Flanders adhered to it. 
Within two months Farnese was in the 
field, and after having forced the enemy 
to fall back on Antwerp , he appeared before 
Maestricht, invested that city with great 
rapidity, and in spite of its desperate 
resistance, soon took it by storm. Fresh 
troops from Spain and the return of the 
Walloons to their allegiance enabled Far- 
nese to appear before Tournay with 60,000 
men, and after having reduced that place 
to obedience, he marched victoriously 
onwards through Flanders to Antwerp, 
and crowned his success by capturing that 
great city after a long and difficult siege. 
Had Farnese then been allowed to secure 
his conquests, and by wise and gentle 
measures to pacify the people of the Low 
Countries, much humiliation and trouble 
would have been saved the Spanish mo- 
narchy. As it was, Philip, pleased at 
Farnese's success, only saw in him an apt 
tool to carry out a design then uppermost 
in his mind. From the royal cabinet in 
the Escurial came orders for the Spanish 
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Armada and the invasion of England. 
Farnese was ordered to make ready an 
army to invade our shores, and to equip 
a fleet to carry it across the Channel. A 
comparison might be made between the 
measures taken by Farnese and by Buona- 
parte to eff"ect their purpose. Both failed, 
because the fleet, which ought to have 
swept the seas while the army was cros- 
sing ** the silver streak,'' failed to appear 
in time, being delayed by the daring of 
British seamen. Of the two commanders 
Farnese was nearer success than Buona- 
parte, for had not a tempest scattered the 
fleet, even the bravery of our seamen would 
have been vain . That Farnese was nearer 
victory than his successor is more wonder- 
ful, since he had neither the resources nor 
the freedom of action enjoyed by Buona- 
parte. Moreover, he invented a plan of 
invasion, which was closely copied by the 
French commander. Farnese gathered 
together 3o,ooo men at Dunkirk; he built 
at Antwerp boats fit to carry across the sea 
men and horses ; he brought these boats to 
Dunkirk by canals cut for the purpose; 
and lastly he got together a flotilla manned 
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by sailors from Bremen and Hamburg. 
He only awaited the appearance of the 
Spanish fleet to begin his passage to Eng- 
land. The enemy's ships instead appear- 
ed in Dunkirk roads, and as no Armada 
came to drive them away, Farnese's only 
alternative was to abandon the expedition. 
Buonaparte's experiences were very simi- 
lar. Had Farnese not failed, great would 
have been his reward. With the hand of 
Mary Queen of Scots — for Farnese was 
then a widower — he would have won the 
crown of England. On his failing, Philip 
rewarded him with fresh labours, which 
the faithful soldier, broken in health, did 
not refuse. He marched into the heart of 
France, even to Paris itself, to help the 
League, and more than once his armies 
and those of Henry the Fourth stood face 
to face . His last great achievements were 
the relief of Rouen and the extrication of 
his army from a most precarious position. 
These acts he performed, thwarted by 
envious subordinates, without a tithe of 
the money needful for such momentous 
enterprizes, and with armies unpaid, ill- 
fed, and worse clothed, composed of sol- 
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diers brave in face of the enemy, and 
proud of their chief, though often driven 
to mutiny by want and starvation. Far- 
nese might have done much more had he 
had more money from the monarch whom 
he served, for his was *' the will to do, 
the soul to dare." The monarch too, had 
he possessed the money, would have given 
it ; yet vast as was the Spanish Empire, 
rich as were its mines, widespread as was 
its commerce, its financial system was so 
wretched that the royal revenues were 
reduced to ridiculously small proportions. 
The royal coffers hardly contained enough 
to purchase a regal coffin. Still Philip 
the Second could find captains who served 
him well, and by their loyalty ruined 
themselves and beggared their descen- 
dants. To this day, among the Walloons 
of Belgium, families are to be found fallen 
from a state of prosperity, because an 
ancestor had burdened their inheritance 
by money spent in retrieving the fortunes 
of the master of the great Spanish Empire. 
If King Philip did not provide his faith- 
ful soldiers with the sinews of war so 
needful for the entreprizes wherewith he 
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charged them, if the sovereign repaid 
immense services with only a '* shall be 
king hereafter," as when he held out to 
Don John of Austria and to Farnese hopes 
of wearing an English crown, he had at 
least given to the last-named general, at 
the outset of his career, a great gift in the 
wife he bestowed upon him. 

But their married life lasted only eleven 
years. Two sons blessed their union. 
The eldest, Alexander, succeeded his father 
in the dukedom, and the younger, Odoard, 
became Cardinal. During her life their 
mother's example quite changed the moral 
aspect of Parma, and her death, while yet 
young, was from its holiness a lesson to all. 
This pious princess was well nigh out- 
done in piety by her husband. Through 
life he was wont to attribute whatever of 
goodness was in him to the prayers of St. 
Ignatius . His gratitude, as the Protestant 
Ranke remarks, he evinced by protecting 
the Jesuits, and by aiding them to form 
their colleges in the cities of Flanders. 
Duke Alva, who had made himself so 
hated in the Netherlands, was hostile to 
the Jesuits, and their popularity among 
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the Flemings did not suffer by their having 
been patronized by him. It was heigh- 
tened by Farnese's protection, for his 
moderation and firmness endeared him to 
ail the Catholic population. One of Far- 
nese's first acts in favour of the Jesuits was 
to reopen the colleges from which the 
heretics had expelled them . He was aided 
in this by his brother John, a father of the 
Society of Jesus, and one whose humility 
was as great as his family name was noble. 
Farnese obtained from Philip the Second 
for the Order a right to hold property in 
the Netherlands, and to avail itself of the 
privileges accorded to it by the Holy See, 
rights hitherto refused to it by the Spanish 
sovereign. With the help of the Society, 
Farnese was able to provide his army with 
chaplains, and by his desire they enjoyed 
all the immunities and privileges accorded 
to the Prince of Parma's own household. 
In a short time there were enough chap- 
lains to provide one for each regiment, 
and for each ship in Parma's service. In 
camp, every day began and ended with 
public prayers, and when the soldiers 
went into action their greatest anxiety be- 
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fore beginning to fight was to receive the 
priest's absolution. 

Though Farnese was the protector of 
the military chaplains in his army, the 
founder of their work was Father Thomas 
Sailly. This remarkable man was born 
at Brussels about the year i543, and 
taking Holy Orders, he became Canon of 
the Cathedral of Arras. Going to Rome, 
he there entered the Society of Jesus. 
Gregory the Thirteenth sent him with the 
celebrated Father Possevin on a mission 
to Moscow. At his return, he was sent 
by the King of Poland with letters to 
Farnese. The Prince showed him so 
much respect that the Father, having 
delivered his letters, withdrew out of 
sight to the quiet of a house of his Order 
in the neighbourhood. The next day, 
the eve of our Lady's Assumption, Far- 
nese wished to go to confession. ' * Fetch 
Father Thomas," he bade one of his 
guards. After a long search, a Francis- 
can of that name was brought to the 
Prince. The latter waxed wrathful, for 
it was the Jesuit he wanted. Search was 
made in vain, until at nightfall a trooper, 
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more fortunate than his comrades, found 
Father Sailly, and brought him on horse- 
back to the general. The latter hastened 
to meet him, and giving the Father a 
seat, fell on his knees, and in sight of all 
the camp, made his confession. From 
that hour to the Prince's death Father 
Sailly was his confessor. Thus the Fa- 
ther was able to preach to the soldiers. 
Other Fathers came to his aid, and in 
spite of many falling victims to war and 
diseases, the work went on. Devotion to 
our Lady became an especial feature in 
the Spanish camps. Her likeness was 
embroidered on the standards, and every 
day her image was saluted with the sounds 
of martial music. Farnese who had been 
at Lepanto, knew who was the true Help 
of Christians. It was under such a chief, 
that at the siege of Antwerp, Tilly, the 
Catholic hero of the Thirty Years' War, 
learned to be a soldier and a Christian. 
Father Sailly, the Apostle of Camps, after 
many years of service in face of the enemy, 
and especially during the long siege of 
Ostend, died in the city of his birth in 
1623. Farnese's religious efforts had 
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their reward even in this world. A Pro- 
testant has justly appreciated the results 
of those efforts. *' Farnese caused edu- 
cation," says Ranke, ** instruction and 

preaching to be spread abroad 

These measures insensibly produced great 
results. It made Belgium, troubled during 
more than forty years by the sectaries, 
one of the most Catholic countries of the 
world. In fine, in the Low Countries, 
Catholicity, reconciling itself with local 
privileges, kept itself pure and strong, 
and produced that religious revival which 
brought about the reign of Albert and 
Isabella." 

While Farnese was making ready to 
invade England, numerous were the 
diplomatists and endless the diplomatic 
negociations that passed between the Spa- 
nish camp and the English court. Robert 
Cecil relates, in a letter to his father, how 
he visited the Prince of Parma at Ghent. 
After passing through an antechamber, 
dining-room, and an inner chamber, he 
was ushered into the Prince's bedroom, 
of which the furniture, in the English- 
man's eyes, was mean and small. The 
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man who stood in that mean room needed 
little upholstery to set him off to advan- 
tage. Farnese was a noble type of the 
Italian race. His stature was not tall, 
though commanding. His hair was closely 
cut, his moustache and beard wholly 
concealed his mouth and chin, and were 
as jet black as his eyes were piercingly 
dark, looking into the very soul of every 
man upon whom their gaze fell. An 
aquiline nose and high forehead gave a 
noble aspect to his appearance. '* Well 
formed and graceful in person, princely 
in demeanour, his high ruff of point lace, 
his badge of the Golden Fleece, his gold- 
inlaid Milan armour, marked him at once 
as one of high degree. A man rarely re- 
posing, always ready, never alarmed, 
living in the saddle, with harness on his 
back, such was the Prince of Parma." 
He was a man born for warfare. At the 
age of eleven years, he wept bitterly be- 
cause Philip the Second would not allow 
him to serve as volunteer in the battle of 
Saint-Quentin. At Parma in his youth, 
his sword would not stay idle in its 
sheath. Disguised and alone, he would 
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at night ramble through the streets, chal- 
lenging all comers to measure their swords 
with his. At Lepanto he headed the men 
when boarding a great treasure ship of 
the Turks, and with his two-handed sword 
cut a way for his soldiers to follow him 
through the enemy's ranks.. So rash 
seemed his bravery, even to the brave 
conqueror of Lepanto, that Don John 
censured Farnese for it. The latter re- 
plied that he could not help being coura- 
geous even to rashness, for his wife's 
prayers at home, he felt, gave him more 
than mortal daring. At a later date, 
his quick eye and dashing courage won 
for Don John the victory of Gembloux. 
While besieging Oudenarde, he worked 
and lived in the trenches like any common 
man. His meals were often taken while 
under the enemy's fire. One day, at 
dinner, two well-aimed cannon-balls killed 
some of the guests at his table. Never- 
theless he continued seated and eating, 
saying that he would show besiegers and 
besieged that such trifles could not frighten 
him away. While, towards the end of 
his career, he was relieving Rouen, as he 
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was going the rounds with an Italian en- 
gineer officer, on a sudden, the latter 
noticed that his chief was growing pale. 
He than saw that a bullet had wounded 
the Prince so severely, that it afterwards 
obliged him to take to his bed ; yet in his 
anxiety to do his work, the Prince had not 
winced under the blow and the pain 
which it must have caused. 

If however his courage as a soldier was 
great, his skill as a commander was great- 
er. As a military engineer he was far in 
advance of his age. In one branch of his 
art he remains unsurpassed. Caesar's 
bridge across the Rhine still plagues the 
ingenuity of school boys and excites the 
interest of their elders. A great soldier 
of modern times — the American General 
Grant — spoke of a certain bridge he had 
built during his campaigns, as if it were a 
greater achievement than any battle hehad 
won. Yet the bridge of the Roman and that 
of the American were trifles, when com- 
pared with that which Farnese built across 
the Scheldt below Antwerp. And he built 
and maintained it in spite of winds, tides, 
and floods, in spite of hostile fleets, fire- 
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ships, and armies hurled against it. How 
it was built and how it was defended, 
forms one of the most interesting chapters 
of military art and has been well told by 
several writers, among the best by Strada 
and Motley. From the construction of 
this bridge one lasting advantage was de- 
rived, proving once again that 'tis an 
ill-wind that blows nobody good. Far- 
nese, that he might the more readily 
bring timber to the spot where he built 
his bridge, cut a canal, twelve miles in 
length, through what was then a poor and 
marshy country. That canal has been 
the primary cause of the Waesland be- 
coming, what it now is, the most densely 
populated and best cultivated comer of 
Europe. Farnese's skill was greatest, as 
was that of most Italian soldiers during 
the sixteenth century, in engineering ope- 
rations; and bridges and sieges served 
him better perhaps than did his pitched 
battles. It was in this that his character 
as a soldier differed from that of the 
other great captain of his age, Henry the 
Fourth. The Prince of Parma was a 
highly trained soldier, a student of the 
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art of war, educated in the Spanish and 
Italian schools, a captain skilful and 
cautious, yet at need daring any danger, 
more reckless of his own life than of the 
lives of his followers. As a youth he did 
not show the caution which he displayed 
when pitted against Henry of Navarre 
The latter was quite different in character 
to his opponent. He lacked all caution 
and was daring to rashness. In the game 
of chess called war, his pawns, knights, 
and most valued pieces were hurled with 
an almost indiscriminate impetuosity on 
their opponents. Fortunate was it if no 
check rudely arrested their onslaught. 
Twice at least Farnese might have made 
Henry his prisoner, and on both occa- 
sions he let slip the opportunity. The 
cautious Spaniard could not believe that 
the Frenchman had so rashly exposed his 
person and the fortunes of his cause to 
the grasp of his enemy's hand. 

A trait which distinguished Farnese 
among most of the great captains of his 
times, was his generosity to the vanquish- 
ed. Motley, who cannot be accused of 
partiality in regard to officers who served 
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Philip the Second, says that *4t is agree- 
able to reflect, too, that the fame of Far- 
nese is not polluted with the wholesale 
butchery which has stained the reputation 
of other Spanish commanders so indeli- 
bly." It is true, however, that on several 
occasions his soldiers put to the sword 
the whole garrison and population of 
places taken by assault, and however in- 
defensible this may now seem, it was 
sanctioned by the ruthless custom of the 
age and in accordance with the laws of 
war as observed in the sixteenth century. 
Nothing more clearly reveals the prince's 
merciful disposition than his treatment of 
Antwerp after its long and stubborn resis- 
tance. Little more was asked of the city 
than a small war indemnity, the reinte- 
gration of all expelled religious in their 
properties within its walls, and the re- 
establishment of the Catholic religion . A 
pardon was granted to all guilty of treason 
and an exchange of prisoners was made, 
while all who resolved to remain heretics 
were allowed four years within which to 
wind up their affairs before emigrating. 
*' It redounds," says the Protestant writer 
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quoted above, **to the eternal honour of 
Alexander Farnese, when the fate of 
Naarden and Haarlem and Maestricht in 
the days of Alva, and of Antwerp itself in 
the horrible 'Spanish Fury,* is remember- 
ed, that there were no scenes of violence 
and outrage in the populous and wealthy 
city which was at length at his mercy after 
having defied him so long.*' Farnese was 
generous and ready also to recognize 
merit and bravery in a foe. When Sluys 
surrendered, Alexander spoke in high 
praise of an Englishman who had great- 
ly distinguished himself in defending the 
the place. * * No prince in Europe is serv- 
ed by a braver soldier than this English- 
man," exclaimed Alexander, as he pointed 
the hero out to his staff. Once the com- 
mander's courtesy to his opponents led to 
great results. , An old lady in Antwerp, 
who was somewhat ailing, fancied nothing 
would do her good except asses' milk. It 
could not be got within the walls of the 
city, so she sent a young man out to seek 
some. He was made prisoner by the 
Spaniards and taken to the Prince as a 
spy. To the youth's surprise, instead of 
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being hung as he expected, he was set 
free, and sent back to the old lady, bear- 
ing with him from the Prince a present of 
partridges, capons, and the much-coveted 
milk. This courtesy led to an act of 
acknowledgement from the city magis- 
trates, then to diplomatic relations, and 
lastly to a capitulation. 

Such then is the portrait of Alexander 
Farnese in his genuine traits. There 
have not been wanting enemies, hostile 
historians, and treacherous friends, to 
deepen the shadows with no sparing 
brush. During his lifetime they accused 
him of approving and abetting the murder 
of William of Orange, they whispered 
calumnies against him into the ear of a 
suspicious and too credulous sovereign. 
And since his ashes have lain in the cold 
grave, the same and similar charges, such 
as dissimulation in state aiffairs during an 
age when all diplomacy was Machiavelian, 
and no better than the European diplo- 
macy of to-day, have been made against 
him by writers too anxious to decry all 
that does not square with their preconceiv- 
ed notions. In regard to these charges, 
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we have space only to remark, that an 
impartial biographer of the Prince of 
Parma would not find it hard to meet 
them with sound and solid answers. Until 
such a biographer appears, it will suffice 
as a recent writer says, to **pass over, 
as beneath the level of history, a great 
variety of censorious and probably calum- 
nious reports as to the private character 
of Farnese, with .which the secret archives 
of the times are filled." Whatever the 
nature and from whatever source these 
rumours came, they did not much 
trouble Alexander, and in his letters to 
the King and to various great personages, 
he does not seem to have thought any 
serious contradiction to such rumours at 
all needful on his part. He considered 
that his honour and fidelity were above 
suspicion. He forgot that he had enemies 
who were only capable of judging him by 
their own mean standard, and that he 
served a sovereign whose soul was cankered 
by a keenly suspicious jealousy. Philip 
the Second never had a more dexterous 
and faithful servant, and never bestowed 
the Collar of the Golden Fleece on any 
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one so worthy of it as Alexander Farnese. 
And that good judge of character, Pope 
Sixtus the Fifth, ratified the King's opinion 
of the great commander when he bestow- 
ed on him the blessed hat and sword. 
Philip nevertheless lent his ear to calum- 
niators, until he believed what they told 
him, and then unjustly began to look 
about for the means of disgracing his best 
and bravest soldier. 

The suspicions of his Sovereign and 
the intrigues of his enemies were never 
destined to give much concern to the 
Prince of Parma, for the career of the first 
soldier and diplomatist of his age came to 
an end while he was still in the prime of 
life. The soldier who so stoutly had 
done battle with Turk and heretic, suc- 
cumbed at last to a complication of dis- 
eases, aggravated by the effects of a badly- 
healed wound. Yet in spite of intense 
sufferings, he was determined to die in 
harness, and rode forth to head his army 
when unable to mount his horse without 
assistance. Such a man, as he said him- 
self, was not fit to cope with Henry of 
Navarre, yet, as long as he was in the 
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field, he managed to check Henry's plan 
and make the influence of Spain felt in 
France. At last, more dead than alive, 
he withdrew from the struggle and retired 
into the Low Countries. He sought for 
himself a few days' repose in the Abbey 
of St. Vaast at Arras. There, as he was 
about to retire to rest for the night, he 
was seized with a fainting fit, and shortly 
afterwards died, in the arms of his friend 
and confessor. Father Sailly, on Decem- 
ber 3rd, 1 592, at the age of forty-seven. 
The grandson of Charles the Fifth, the 
nephew of Philip the Second was buried, 
robed in the brown habit of a tertiary of 
St. Francis, in the small church of the 
Capuchins at Parma. A pompous funeral 
was celebrated at Brussels, and his statue 
was set up in Rome, but, at his own 
desire, the remains of the great Prince of 
Parma rest humbly in the capital of his 
little principalty. 

The death of Farnese closes the last 
scene of the Revolt of the Netherlands. 
Thenceforth the struggle is between the 
republic of the Seven United Provinces, 
enjoying belligerent rights and recognised 
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as an established power, and the Spanish 
Netherlands, the Catholic and the loyal. 
A few years more, after a weary series of 
battles and sieges in which victory now 
favoured the Spanish king, now the Dutch 
republic, and we reach the epoch when 
Philip II., anxious to repair the disastrous 
effects of civil and religious strife, made 
his daughter Isabella, and her husband 
the Archduke Albert, hereditary sovereigns 
over the Catholic provinces of the Nether- 
lands. How the great siege of Ostend 
went on, how equally Maurice of Nassau 
and Spinola were matched in generalship, 
how at last came peace, and an era of 
prosperity for the Catholic Netherlands, 
the era when arts and letters flourished 
under Justus Lipsius and Rubens, it is 
not mine to tell. Here then I end my 
narrative hoping that it has enabled the 
reader to form a fairer judgment of Philip 
and his friends than that passed on them 
by too many modern historians. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY 

OF THE 

REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS. 



Abdication at Brussels of A.D. 

Charles V 25 Oct. 1555 

Accession of Philip II. king of 

Spain, etc 17 Jan. 1556 

Truce of Vaucelles .... 5 Feb. „ 
France breaks the truce. . . Jan. 1557 

Battle of St. Quentin — French 

defeated 18 Aug. „ 

Calais taken by the French 

from the English .... 8 Jan. 1558 
Battle of Gravelines — Egmont 

defeats the French . . . . 13 July, „ 
Peace of Cdteau-Cambresis . 3 April, 1559 
Margaret of Parma regent of 

the Low Countries. ... 7 Aug. 
Philip II. quits them for Spain 25 „ 
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Fourteen new bishoprics erect- 
ed in the Low Countries. . 8 Jan. 15 
Cardinal Granvelle forced by 

the cabal of the nobles 

against him, to leave the 

Netherlands 13 March, 15 

Egmont's mission to Philip II. 5 Feb. 15 
Compromise of the nobles 

signed — 15 

Their Request to the Regent. 4 April, 
Confederate nobles meet at St. 

Trond July, , 

The Image-Breakers overrun 

the country Aug. , 

Partial insurrections in various 

parts of the Low Countries, 

instigated by William of 

Orange and his brother Lewis — , 

Valenciennes retaken from the 

insurgents April, 151 

William the Silent, Prince of 

Orange, leaves the country. 22 „ , 

Alva, sent by Philip II. to 

punish the Netherlanders, 

with his army, reaches Brus- 
sels 22 Aug. 151 

Egmont and Horn arrested . 9 Sept. , 
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Margaret, disgusted with Alva's 

doings, resigns the regency 

and leaves Brussels. . . . Dec. 1567 

Alva, now governor-general, 

institutes Council of Troubles 

— many persons arrested and 

executed — „ 

Many persons emigrate — some 

settle at Norwich and other 

places in England .... — 1568 

Battle of Heiligerlee between 

rebels and the royal army. 23 May, 
Egmont and Horn beheaded. 6 June, 
Battle of Jemmingen — Alva 

defeats the rebels .... 28 July, 
Philip II. 's amnesty published. 16 July, 1570 
Brill taken by the Gueux, or 

Sea-Beggars 13 April, 1572 

Mons retaken from Lewis of 

Nassau 19 Sept. „ 

Harlem taken by Alva after a 

long siege M July, 1573 

Requesens replaces Alva re- 
called 28 Nov. „ 

Much fighting until Requesens 

dies 5 March, 1576 

Council of State governs . . — „ 
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Mutiny of Spanish troops at 
Alost July, 1576 

The Spanish Fury at Antwerp 
— the city sacked by the 
mutineers Nov. 

Pacification of Ghent signed . 8 

Don John of Austria governor- 
general 

Union of Brussels concluded. 9 Jan. 1577 

Don John's Perpetual Edict . 12 Feb. 

He retires to Namur .... 24 July, 

William of Orange Ruward of 
Brabant 23 Sept. 

Battle of Gembloux — Don 
John defeats the army of the 
Council of State .... 31 Jan. 1578 

Intrigues ^ of three foreign 

princes, Archduke Matthias, 

the Prince-palatine Casimir, 

and the Duke d'Alengon. . — 

Hembyse and Ryhove at Ghent 

seek to found a republic . . — 

Malcontents, or Catholics of 
Artois, Flanders, and Hai- 

nault unite — 

Death of Don John .... i Oct. 
Alexander Farnese governor. 
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Confederation of Arras signed 

by Malcontents 6 Jan. 1579 

Union of Utrecht signed — the 

Dutch republic founded . . 23 
Submission of the Walloon pro- 
vinces to Farnese .... 28 June, 
Maestricht taken by Farnese. 29 
William of Orange proscribed. 15 March, 1 580 
Duke d'Alengon accepts from 

William sovereignty of Low 

Countries 29 Sept. ,, 

William's .4/^/^^^ published . 4 Feb. 1581 
Tournay surrenders to Farnese 29 Nov. ,, 
French Fury at Antwerp — its 

failure—Alen^on withdraws 

to France 16 Jan. 1583 

William of Orange assassinated 

at Delft 10 July, 1584 

Republican movement at Ghent 

crushed 17 Sept. ,, 

Brussels capitulates to Farnese 10 March, 1585 
Antwerp after a long siege by 

Farnese surrenders ... 19 Aug. 
Leicester's failure as a general 

in Holland — 

Maurice, son of William of 

Orange, assumes command 
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of Dutch forces Aug. 1587 

Spanish Armada fails . . . July, 1588 
Farnese enters France to help 

the League and relieves Paris — 1 590 

Death of Alexander Farnese. 3 Dec. 1 592 

Archduke Ernest governor. . Jan. 1594 

His death 21 Feb. 1595 

Archduke Albert governor. . 1 1 Feb. 1 596 

His military successes . . . • — ,, 
Peace of Vervins signed be- 
tween Philip II. and Henry 

IV 2 May, 1598 

Albert and Isabella hereditary 
sovereigns of the Low Count- 
ries 15 Aug. 

Death of Philip II 13 Sept. 






THE END. 
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quent Confession and Communion. 2s, 6d. 

Favre (Mother Marie Jacqueline), Life of. With the 
Lives of others of the First Religious of the Visitation. 6s. 

Feasts (The) of Camelot, with the Tales that were told 
there. By Mrs. E. L. Hervey. 3s. 

Filiola. A Drama in Four Acts, for Girls. i2mo., 6d. 

First Communion and Confirmation Memorial. Beautifully 
printed in gold and colours, folio. New edition, 6d. each. 

First Communion ; or, Clare's Sacrifice. By Miss O'Hara. 6d. 

First Communion, Emily, Nancy, etc. By Lady Herbert, is. 

First Religious of the Visitation of Holy Mary, Lives of. 
Translated, with a Preface, by Mrs. Bowden. 2 vols., los. 

FLEURIOT (Mile. Zenaide), Eagle and Dove, Translated 
by Emily Bowles. 5s. 

Flowers of Christian Wisdom. By Henry Lucien. is. 6d. 

, Fluffy. A Tale for Boys. By M. F. S. i2mo., 3s. 

FoUo^wing of Christ. See A'Kempis. 

For Better, not for Worse. By Rev. Langton George Vere. 3s. 

Foreign Books, obtained from America, France, Germany, Italy, 
etc., without delay. 

Francis ofAssisi (S.) Life of. By S. Bonaventure. Translated 
bjr Miss Lockhart. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

i^. IVashbourne, Paternoster Row^ London. 
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Francis of Assisi (St.) ^Works of. Translated by a Religious 
of the Order. 4s. 

FRANCIS OF SALES (S.), Consoling Thoughts. i8mo., 2s. 

Necessity of Purifying the Soul. is. 

S\sreetness of Holy Living, is. 

FRASSINETTI-— Dogmatic Catechism. i2mo., 3s. 

FREDERIC (Henrica), The Fairy Ching ; or, the Chinese 
Fairies' Visit to England, is. 



Story of a Paper Knife, is. 



FREDERIC (M. J. N. de) Continental Fish Cook ; or, a 
Few Hints on Maigre Dinners. 3rd edition, is. 

Friendly Voice ; or, the Daily Monitor. Red border, cloth, 6d. 

GAHAN (Rev. W.), Sermons. 8vo., 8s. 

Gamekeeper's Little Son, and other Tales for Children. By F. 
I. M. Kershaw. 2s. 6d. 

Garden of the Soul. See page 32. 

Gathered Gems from Spanish Authors. ByM.Monteiro. 3s. 

GAUME (Abbe), Catechism of Perseverance. 4 vols., 30s. 
Abridged in i vol. , 2s. 

GAYRARD (Mme. Paul) Harmony of the Passion. Com- 
piled from the four Gospels, in Latin and French. i8mo., is. 6d, 

George Lawson ; or, the Dark Shadow. A Tale. 2s. 6d. 

GIBBONS (Most Rev. Archbishop), The Faith of our 
Fathers; Being a Plain Exposition and Vindication of the Church 
Founded by our Lord Jesus Christ. 4s. ; paper covers, 2s. nett, 

GODDARD (Rt. Rev. Mgr.), Selection from Alban 
Butler's Lives of the Saints. 5s. 

GOFFINE (Rev. F.), Explanation of the Epistles and 
Gospels. Illustrated. 8vo., 9s. 

Golden Thought of Queen Beryl, and other Stories. By 
Marie Cameron, is. 6d. ; or cheap edition, in 2 vols. 6d. each. 

GRACE RAMSAY. See O'Meara (Kathleen). 

Grains of Gold. Series i and 2, cloth, 2s. 6d., separately, is. each. 

GRANT (Bishop), Pastoxal on ^X. ^o^^-^, l?.\saa.^ -^ '^ i^ 

R. Washhourm^ Paternoster Ro'w, Loudon. 
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Gregory Lopez, the Hermit, Life of. By' Canon Doyle, O.S.B. 
3s. 6d. 

Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine. By Bishop Challoner. 
Large type edition, i8mo., 4d. 

Harmony of Anglicanism. ByT. W.^iarshall. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

HAY (Bishop), Devout Christian. i8mo., 2s. 

HAY (Bishop), Sincere Christian. i8mo., 2s. 

He would be a Lord. A Comedy in 3 Acts. (Boys.) i2mo., 2s. 

Heaven Opened by the Practice of frequent Confession 
and Holy Communion. By the Abbe Favre. 2s. 6d. 

HEIGHAM (John), A Devout Exposition of the Holy 
Mass. Edited by Austin John Rowley, Priest. 3s. 

HENRY (Lucien), Flowers of Christian "Wisdom, is. 6d. 

HERBERT (Lady), True 'Wayside Tales. i2mo., 3s. ; or 
in 5 vols., cheap edition, 6d. each. 

I. The Brigand Chief, and other Tales. 2. Now is the Accepted 
Time, and other Tales. 3. What a Child can do, and otherTales. 4. Sow- 
ing Wild Oats, and other Tales. 5. The Two Hosts, and other Tales. 

Second Series of True ^Wayside Tales. 3s., or separately 

Moothoosawmy, & other Indian Tales, is. Emily, &c. is. 

The Tvro Cousins, &c. is. 

HERBERT (Wallace), My Dream and other Verses, is. 

The Angels and the Sacraments, is, 

Hermann, Fr. (Carmelite), Life of. From the French of 
Abb^ Sylvain. 8vo., 3s. 6d. ; better bound, 4s. 6d. 

HERVEY (E. L.), Stories from many Lands. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

Rest, on the Cross. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

-: The Feasts of Camelot, with the Tales that were 

told there. 3s. ' 

HOFFMAN (Franz), Industry and Laziness. 2s. 6d. 

Holy Family Card of Membership. A beautiful design. 
Folio. Price 6d., or 8d., on a roller, post free; 4s. 6d. a dozen, 
or post free 5s. 

Holy Isle ; or, hives of some Saints of Ireland, is. 

Holy I»laces s their Sanctity and AuWienUcVVj . ^^ ^A* 

A* ^asA^ourne^ Paternoster Row ^London. 
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Holy Readings. By J. R. Digby Beste, Esq. 2s. 

Holy "Week Book. New edition, with Ordinary of the Mass, 
Vespers and Complin, Blessing of the Holy Oils, &c. Edited by 
Mr, Seager. is., soft morocco, 2s. 6d, 

Horace. Literally translated by Smart, 2s. Latin and English, 3s. 6d. 

HUMPHREY (Rev. ^ST., S.J.), The Panegyrics of Fr. 
Segneri, S. J. Translated from the orignal Italian, With a 
Preface by the Rev. W.. Humphrey, S.J. i2mo., 6s. 

HUSENBETH (Rev. Dr.), Convert Martyr, is. 

History of the Blessed Virgin. Translated from Or- 



sini. Illustrated. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 



Life and Sufferings of Our Lord. By Rev. H. Rutter. 



Illustrated. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 



Little Office of the Immaculate Conception. In 

Latin and English. 32 mo., 4d. ; cloth, 6d.; roan, is.; calf or 
morocco, 2s. 6d. 

Our Blessed Lady of Lourdes. Paper cover, 6d. 

with the Novena, cloth, is.; Novena, separately, 3d.; Litany, id. 

Hymn Book (The Catholic). Edited by Rev. G. Langton 
Vere. 32mo., id. ; larger edition, 204 pages, 2d.; cloth, 4d. 

Iceland (Three Sketches of Life in). By Carl Andersen, is. 6d. 

Imitation of Christ. See A'Kempis. 

Immaculate Conception, Little OfRce of. By Rev. Dr. 
Husenbeth. 4d. ; cloth, 6d. ; roan, is.; calf or morocco, 2s. 6d. 

Indian Tales, edited by Lady Herbert, is. 

Industry and Laziness. By Franz Hoffman. From the German, 
by James King. i2mo., 2s. 6d. 

IOTA. The Adventures of a Protestant in Search of a 
Religion : being the Story of a late Student of Divinity at 
Bunyan Baptist College ; a Nonconformist Minister, who seceded 
to tne Catholic Church. i2mo., 3s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 2s. 

Italian Revolution (The History of). The History of 
the Barricades. By Keyes O'Clery, M.P. 8vo., 4s. 

Jack's Boy. By M. F. S., author of "Fluffy." i2mo, 3s. 

John of God (S.), Life of. 5s. 

Joseph (S.). . Novena to, with a Pastoral by the late Bishop 
Grant. 32mo., 3d.; cloth, 4d, 



See Leaflets. 
R. IVashbotmie^ PaiernosUr Row ^London, 
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Journey of Sophia and Eulalie to the Palace of True 
Happiness. (The Catholic Pilgrim's Progress.) From the 
French by Rev. Fr. Bradbury. 2s. 6d. 

Kainer ; or, the Usurer's Doom. By James King. is. 

KEEN AN (Rev. S.), Controversial Catechism. i2mo., 2s. 

KENNY (Dr.), Young Catholic's Guide to Confession and 
Holy Communion. 32mo., 4d. 

KERSHAW (Frances I. M.), Bobbie and Birdie ; or, Our 
Lady's Picture. A Story for the very little ones. 2s. 6d. 

Gamekeeper's Little Son, and other Tales for 

Children. 2s. 6d. 

Key of Heaven. See Prayers, page 31. 

Killed at Sedan. By Samuel Richardson, A.B., B.L. 5s. 

KINANE (Rev. T. H.), Angel of the Altar", or, the Love 
of the Most Adorable and Most Sacred Heart of Jesas. 2s. 6d. 

' Dove of the Tabernacle, is. 6d. 

Lamb of God. i8mo., 2s. 

— — Mary Immaculate. 2s. 

St. Joseph. A month of March in his honour. 2s. 



KING- (James). Industry and Laziness. 2s. 6d. 

Kainer ; or, the XJsurer's Doom. is. 

LA BOUILLERIE (Mgr. de), The Eucharist and the 
Christian Life. Translated by L. C. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

Lacordaire. The Inner Life of Pere Lacordaire. From 
the French of Pere Chocarne. By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 6s, 6d. 

LAING (Rev. Dr.), Knight of the Faith. 

Absurd Protestant Opinions concerning Intention, 4d. 

Catholic, not Roman Catholic. 4d. 

Challenge to the Churches, id. 

Descriptive Guide to the Mass. is. and is. 6d. 

Favourite Fallacy about Private Judgment and Inquiry, id. 

Protestantism against the Natural Moral Law. id. 

"What is Christianity ? 6d. 

Whence does the Monarch get" his riglit to Rule ? 2s. 6d. 

LAMBILOTTE (Pere), The Consoler. Translated by Abbot 
Burder, Js. 6d, 

^. IVashdourne^ Paternoster JRow, London, 
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LANE-CLARKE (T. M. L.) The Violet Sellers. A Drama 
for Children in 3 Acts. 6d. 

LANGUET (Mgr.), Confidence in the Mercy of God. 
Translated by Abbot Burder. i2mo.y 3s. 

Leaflets, id. each, or is. 2d. per 100 post free, (a single dozen 4d.) 

Act of Reparation to the Sacred Heart. 

Archconfraternity of the Agonising Heart of Jesus and the 
Compassionate Heart of Mary : Prayers for the Dying. 

Archconfraternity of Our Lady of Angels. Ditto, Rules. 

Christmas Offering (or 7s. 6d. per icxx>). 

« Devotions to S. Joseph. 

New Indulgenced Prayer to St. Joseph. 



02 



.« 



.>H 



a, Divine Praises. 



a. 



A 



Gospel according to S. John, in Latin, is. 6d. per 100. 
S Indulgenced Prayers for Souls in Purgatory. 
S Indulgences attached to Medals, Crosses, Statues, &c. 

Intentions for Indulgences, 
g Litany of Our Lady of Angels. 
*^ Litany of Resignation. 
§ Miraculous Prayer — August Queen of Angels. 
^ Prayer for One's Confessor. 

Prayers for the Holy Souls in Purgatory. By St. Ligouri. 

Union of our Life with the Passion of our Lord. 

Visit to the Blessed Sacrament. 

Leaflets, id. each, or 4s. per 100, (a single dozen lod.). 

Act of Consecration to the Holy Angels. 

Act of Consecration to the Sacred Heart. 

Concise Portrait of the Blessed Virgin. 

Explanation of the Medal or Cross of St. Benedict. 6s. per 100. 

Indulgenced Prayers for the Rosary of the Holy Souls. 

Indulgenced Prayer before a Crucifix. 6s. per 100. 

Litany of Our Lady of Lourdes. 6s. per 100. 

Litany of the Seven Dolours. 

Office of the Sacred Heart. 6s. per 100. 

Prayer to S. Philip Neri. 

Prayer to the Wounded Shoulder of Our Lord. 

Prayers for Three Days before and after HoVj C^^cssicssissssi.. 

R. Washbourm^ VoXzrviQ^Xtr Row, London- 
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Lectures for Boys. By Canon Doyle. 2 vols., i2mo., los. 6d. 

Legends of the Saints. By M. F. S. 3s. 6d. 

Legends of the Thirteenth Century. By Rev. H. Collins. 5s. 

X<enten Thoughts. By Bishop Amherst, i8mo., is. j stronger 
bound, 2s. 

LIGUORI (S.), Selva; or, a Collection of Matter for Sermons. 
i2mo., 6s. 



'Way of Salvation. 32mo., is. 



Lily of S. Joseph : A little Manual of Prayers and Hymns for 
Mass. Reprinting. Larger edition with Fr. Vere's Hymns. 8d. 

LINGARD (Dr.), Anglo-Saxon Church. 2 vols., i2mo., los. 

Links with the Absent ; or, Chapters on Correspondence. By 
a Member of the Ursuline Community, Thurles. is. 6d. 

Little Mildred, or Oremus. By F. B. Bickerstaffe Drew. is. 

Little Prayer Book for ordinary Catholic Devotions. 3d. 

Lives of the First Religious of the Visitation of Holy 
Mary. By Mother Frances Magdalen de Chaugy. 2 vols., los. 

Lost Children of Mount St. Bernard. i8mo., 6d. 

Lourdes, Our Blessed Lady of. By Rev. Dr. Husenbeth. 
i8mo., 6d.; with the Novena, cloth, is. 



Novena to, for the use of the Sick. 3d. 

Litany of. id. each. 

Month at Lourdes. By H. Caraher. 2s. 



LUCK (Bishop, O.S.B.), Short Meditations for every Day 
in the Year. For the Regular Clergy. . From the Italian. 6s. 
Edition for the Secular Clergy and others, 2 vols., 9s. 

— r— S. Gregory's Life and Miracles of St. Benedict. 
Is. ; stronger bound, 2s. 

Luther, his Teaching and its Results. By Rev. H. 
O'Connor, S.J. 6d. 

MACDANIKL (M. A.), Novena to S. Joseph. 3d.; cloth, 4d. 

Manual of Catholic Devotions. See Prayers, page 31. 

Manual of Devotions in honour of Our Lady of Sorro^ws. 

Compiled by the Clergy at St. Patrick's, Soho. i8mo., is. & is. 6d. 

Margarethe Verflassen. Translated ftom the German by Mrs. 
Smith Sligo. 2s. 6d. 

-/?. IVashbourne^ Paiernoster Boii^Londoris 
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MARQUIGNY (Pere), Life and Letters of Countess Adel- 
Stan. 2s. 

MARSHALL (Arthur), Comedy of Convocation in the 
English Church. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Oxford Undergraduate of Twenty Years Ago, 



8vo., 2s. 6d. 

MARSHALL (T. ^W, M.)5 Harmony of Anglicanism- 
Church Defence. Svo., 2s. 6d. 

Mary Queen of _ Scots. A Tragedy in 3 Acts. By Mary Quiiin. 
(mixed) 6d. 

Mary Venerated in all Ages— Regina Saeculorum. 2s. 

Mass, A Devout Exposition of. By Rev. A. J. Rowley. 3s. 

Mass, Ordinary of. 2d. 

MATIGNON (Pere)The Duties of Christian Parents. 3s. 6d. 

Maxims of the Kingdom of Heaven. The Bible arranged 
under subjects. With Prefatory Notice, by J. H. N. 5s. 

May Readings for the Feasts of Our Lady. By Rev, A. P. 
Bethell. i8mo., is. 

May Templeton ; a Tale of Faith and Love. i2mo., 5s. 

Meditations on the Blessed Sacrament, is. 6d. 

Meditations on the Life of Our Lord. By Mrs. Abel Ram. 3s. 

Meditations for every Day in the Year. By Bishop Luck. 
Secular, 2 vols., 9s. Regular, 2 vols, in one, 6s. 

MERMILLOD (Mgr.), The Supernatural Life, Translated 
from the French, with a Preface by Lady Herbert. i2mo., 5s. 

MEYRICK (Rev. T.), Life of St. Wenefred. i2mo., 2s. 

Lives of the Early Popes. St. Peter to Charlemagne. 

6s. 

St.Eustace. A Drama (5 Acts) for Boys. 6d. 



M. F. S., Catherine Hamilton, is. 6d. : ) . , ^ 

' ' J in one vol., 3s. 

■ Catherine Grovirn Older. 2s. J 

Fluffy. A Tale for Boys. 3s. 

Jack's Boy. 3s. 

Legends of the Saints. 3s. 6d. 

— — My Golden Days. 2s. 6d. ; or in 3 vols., is. each. 

Yellow Holly, and other Tales. 

Tableaux Vivants, and other Tales. 

Wet Days, and otlv^T T^Afe^, 

R. Washbourne^ FaiernozXtr Row^I-on^.otu 
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M. F. S., Our Esther. 2s. 6d. 

■ Out in the Cold "World. 3s. 

Stories of Holy Lives. 3s. 6d. 

Stories of Martyr Priests, 3s. 6d. 

Stories of the Saints. Five Series, 3s. 6d. each. 

Story of the Life of S. Paul. 2s. 

— The Three "Wishes. A Tale. 2s. 



Tom's Crucifix, and other Tales. 3s. 6d., or in 5 vols. 

IS. each. 

Tom's Crucifix, and Pat's Rosary. 

Good for Evil, and Joe Ryan's Repentance. 

The Old Prayer Book, and Charlie Pearson's Medal. 

Catherine's Promise, and Norah's Temptation. 

Annie's First Prayer, and Only a Picture. 

Mildred (St.) Abbess of Minater, Life of. By a Lay-Tertiary 
of St. Francis. 2s. 

Missal. ^^^ Prayers, page 31. 

Mission Cross. By Mrs. Bartle Teeling. is. 6d. 

MOEHLER (Dr.), Symbolism. By Professor Robertson. 8s. 

Monk of the Monastery of Yuste. By Mariana Monteiro. 2s. 

MONTEIRD (Mariana), Allah Akbar— God is Great. An 
Arab Legend of the Siege and Conquest of Granada. i2mo. , 3s. 



Monk of the Monastery of Yuste ; or. The Last Days 

of the Emperor Charles V. An Historical Legend of the l6th 
Century. i2mo., 2s. 



Gathered Genas frona Spanish Authors. i2mo., 3s. 



MOORE'S Irish Melodies. Music and yjoxd^, «^o., 7^. 6dL 
-^. IVashdourne^ Paternoster Row, London. 
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Mora (Ven. Elizabeth Canori), Life of. Translated from the 
Italian, with Preface by Lady Herbert. 3s. 6d. 

Most Beautiful among the Children of Men. Meditations 
on the Life of Our Lord. By Mrs. Abel Ram. 3s. 

Music : Antiphons (9) of the Blessed Virgin. 3s. 6d. 

Catholic Hymnal. By Leopold de Prins. 2s.; bound, 3s. 

Evening Hymin at the Oratory. By Rev. J. Nary. 3d. 

Litanies (36) and Benediction Service. By W. 

Schulthes, 6s, Second Series (Corona Lauretana), 2s, 

Litanies (6). By E. Leslie. 6d. 

Litany of the B.Y.M. By Baronesse Emma Free- 
mantle. 6d. 

Mass of the Holy Child Jesus. By W. Schulthes. 
The vocal part only, 4d. ; or 3s. per doz. Cloth, 6d.; or 
4s. 6d. per doz. 

Mass in honour of S. Patrick. Three equal voices. 
By Schaller. 3s. 6d. 

Mass "Jesu Bona Pastor." Four Voices. By 
Schaller. 3s. 6d. 

Motetts (5). Four Voices. By Benz and Santner. 3s. 6d, 

Oratory Hymns. By W. Schulthes. 2 vols., 8s. 

Vespers and Benediction Service. Four Voices or 
Unison. By Leopold de Prins. 3s. 6d. 

*^ All the above {music) prices are nett. 
My Conversion and Vocation. By Rev. Father Schouvaloff, 5s. 

My Golden Days. By M. F. S. 2s. 6d., or in 3 vols., is. each. 
My Lady, at Last. A Tale, by M. Taunton. 3s. 6d. 

Nellie Gordon, the Factory Girl; or. Lost and Saved. By 
M. A. Pennell. i8mo., 6d. 

New Testament. i2mo., is., large type, 2s. 6d. Persian calf, 
7s. 6d., morocco, los. 

Nicholas ; or, the Reward of a Good Action. i8mo., 6d, 

Nina and Pippo, the Lost Children of Mt. St. Bernard. 6d. 

Novena to Our Blessed Lady of Lourdes for the use of 
the Sick. i8mo., 3d. 

Novena to Sti Joseph, with a Pastoral by Bishop Grant. 
3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

R. Washboume^ Paternoster Ro*i»^I-oTfvd,o'«.. 
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O'GLERY (Keyes, K.S.G.), The Histox-J' of the Italian 
Revolution. First Period — The Revolution of the Barricades 
(1796-1849). 8vo., 4s. 

Office of the Dead, \srith Meditations for every day in 
November, is. 

O'HARA (G. M.), Clare's Sacrifice. An impressive little 
Tale for First Communicants. 6d. 

OLIVER (Laetitia), Father Placid ; or, the Custodian of 
the Blessed Sacrament, is. 

Rose Fortescue ; or, the Devout Client of Our 

Lady of Dolours, is. 

O'MEARA (Kathleen), The Battle of Connemara. 2s. 6d. 

' A Daughter of S. Dominick. is. 6d. 

Ora Pro Nobis ; or, Tristram's Friends. By Rev. F. Drew. is. 
Oratorian Laves of the Saints. Second series, 55. a vol. 
I. S, Bernardine of Siena, Minor Observatine. 
II. S. Philip Benizi, Fifth General of the Servites. 

III. S. Veronica Giuliani, and B. Battista Varani, 

IV. S. John of God. By Canon Cianfogni. 

Oremus ; or. Little Mildred. By Rev. F. Drew. is. 
Oremus, A Liturgical Prayer Book.' See page 31. 
Our Esther. By M.F.S., author of "Out in the Cold World," 2s. 6d. 
Our Lady's Month. By Rev. A P. BethelL i8mo., is. and is. 6d. 



Festivals— Lectures for Boys. By Very Rev. Canon 

Doyle, O.S.B. 2s. 6d. 

Our Lord's Life, Passion, Death, and Resurrection, is. 

Out in the Cold ^World. By M. F. S., Author of " Fluffy." 3s. 

Oxford Undergraduate of Twenty Years Ago. By Arthur 
Marshall. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Panegyrics of Fr. Segneri, S.J. Translated from the original 
Italian. With a Preface, by Rev. W. Humphrey, S.J, i2mo., 6s. 

Passion of Our Lord, Harmony of. By Gayrard, is. 6d. 

Xectures for Boys. By Very Rev. Canon Doyle, 



O.S.B. 3s. 

/?. Washbonme^ Paternoster Roiv^ London. 
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Pater Noster ; or, an Orphan Boy. By Rev, F. DreW; is. 

Path to Paradise. See Prayers, page 31. 

Patrick (S.)f Life of. is. 

Penitential Psalms Paraphrased. By Rev. F, Blyth. is. 

PENNELL (M. A.), Agnes ^SVilmott. is. 6d. 

— Bertram Eldon. i2mo., is. 

— Nellie Gordon, the Factory Girl. i8mo., 6d. 

Pens, ^Washboume's Free and Easy. Fine, or Middle, o 
Broad Points, is. per gross. 

Per Jesum Christum ; or, Tw^o Good Fridays. By Rev. F 
Drew. is. 

Philip Benizi (S.), Life of. 5s. 

PHILPIN (Rev. F.), Holy Places; their sanctity and au- 
thenticity. With three Maps. 3s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 2s. 6d 

PILLEY(G.),'SValter Ferrers' School Days ; or, Bellevui 
and its Owners, is. 6d. 

PLAYS. See Dramas, page 1 1, 

PLUES (Margaret), Chats about the Commandments. 3s 

Chats about the Rosary. 3s. 

Popes, Lives of the Early. By Rev. T. Meyrick. 6s, 
Portiuncula, Indulgence of. 3d. ; 12 for 2s. ; 150 for 20s. 

PRADEL (Fr., O. P.), Life of St. Vincent Ferrer. Translates 
by Rev. Fr. Dixon, 5s. 

PRAYER BOOKS. See page 30. 

PRAYERS, a Short Form of. id. 

PRICE (Rev. E.), Sick Calls. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

Purgatory, Indulgenced Prayers for Souls in. is. per 100 

Purgatory, Month of the Souls in Purgatory. By Ricard, is 

Purgatory, Prayers for Holy Souls in. By St. Liguori. is 
per 100. 

Purgatory, Souls in. By Abbot Burden 32010., 2d. 

PYE (Henry John, M.A.), Revelation. Bemg the substanc 
of several conversations on First Principles. 6d. 

-^. H^fl^A^^wrne, Paternoster Ro*i»^l-ondon. 
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PYE (Henry John, M.A.), The Religion of Conanaon 
Sense. New Edition, is. 

QUINN (Mary), Mary Queen of Scots. A Tragedy in 3 Acts 
(Mixed) 6d. 

RAM (Mrs. Abel), Meditations on ttie Life of Our Lord. 
With a Preface by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 3s. 

RAYIGNAN (Pere), The Spiritual Life, Conferences 

Translated by Mrs. Abel Ram. i2mo., 5s. 

RAYMOND-BARKER (Mrs. F.) Life and Letters of the 
Countess Adelstan. 2s. 

— — — Fr. Hermann (Carmelite). 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d^ 

Paul Seigneret (Seminarist and Martyr), is. 6d. 

Regina Saeculorum. 2s. 

Rosalie ; or, the Memoir of a French Child. 



IS. 6d. 

Science and Faith upon the Sacred Heart. 2s. 



REEVES' History of the Bible. i2mo., 3s. i8mo., is. 

Regina Saeculorum ; or, Mary Venerated in all Ages. Devotions 
to the Blessed Virgin from Ancient Sources. 2s. 

Religion of Coinmon Sense.. By H. J. Pye, M.A. i2mo., is. 

Rest, on the Cross. By Eleanora Louisa Hervey, i2mo., 3s. 6d, 

Revelation. By Henry John Pye, Esq. 6d. 

Reverse of the Medal. A Drama for Girls. l2mo,, 6d, 

RIBADENEIRA— Life of Qur Lord. i2mo., is. 

RICARD (Abbe), Month of the Holy Angels. i8mo., is. 

Month of the Souls in Purgatory, i8mo., is. 

RICHARDSON (Rev. Fr.), Lily of St. Joseph. A little 
Manual of Prayers and Hymns for Mass. 64mo., is. roan, is. 6d. 
soft morocco, 2s. calf or morocco, 2s. 6d. extra gilt. 32mo. cloth, 
with Fr. Vere's Hymns, 8d. 

RICHARDSON (Samuel, A.B., B.L., of the Middle 

Temple), Killed at Sedan. A Novel. Crown 8yo., 5s. 

RICHE (Ahh6 K\K%Te,%TXi&nXol Science and Faith upon 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 2s. 

J?. PVashbo^irney Paternoster Row^ London, 
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Ritus Servandus in Kxpositione et Benedictione. Red 
morocco, los., gilt, 12s. 6d. 

Rome (To) and Back. Fly-Leaves from a Flying Tour. Edited 
by Rev. W. H. Anderdon, S.J., i2mo., 2s. 

Rosalie ; or, the Memoir of a French Child, told by herself. By 
Mrs. F. Raymond-Barker, is. 6d. 

Rosary, Fifteen Mysteries of, and Fourteen Stations of 
the Cross. In One Volume, 32 Illustrations. i6mo., 2s. 

Rosary for the Souls in Purgatory, \srith Indulgenced 
Prayer. 6d. and 9d. Medals separately, id. each, or 9s. gross. 
Prayers separately, id. each, 9d. a dozen, or 6^ for 100. 

Rosary, Chats about the; Aunt Margaret's Little Neighbours. 3s. 

Rose Fortescue ; or, the Devout Client of Our Lady of 
Dolours. By Lsetitia Oliver, is. 

Rose of Venice. A Tale. By S. Christopher. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

RO'SVLEY (Rev. Austin John), A Devout Exposition of 
the Holy Mass. Composed by John Heigham. 3s. 

RUSSELL (Rev. M.), Emmanuel : Eucharistic Verses. 2s. 

Erin : Verses Irish and Catholic. 2s. 

Madonna. Verses on Our Lady and the Saints, 2s. 

RYAN (Bishop). 'What Catholics do not Believe. i2mo., is. 

Sacred Heart. Act of Consecration to. id.; or 4s. per 100. 

, Act of Reparation to. is. 2d. per 100. 

, Agreement of Science and Faith upon the 

Sacred Heart. By Abb^ Riche. 2s. 

, Elevations to the. By Rev. Fr. Doyotte, S. J. 2s. 



O.S.B. 3s. 



, Lectures for Boys. By Very Rev. Canon Doyle, 



offered to the Piety of the Young engaged 



in Study. By Rev. F. Deham. 32mo., 9d. 
, Office, id. 



, Treasury of. 32mo., is. 6d.; French morocco, 2s.; 

calf or morocco, 5s. i8mo., 2s. 6d.; roan, 3s. j soft morocco, Ss. 

Saints, Lives of, from Alban Butler. Selected and edited by the 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Goddard. 5s. 

R. Washboume^FaXtmo^Xvt Row^l-otidon. 
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SGARAMELLI— Directorium Asceticum ; or, Guide to the 
Spiritual Life. 4 vols. i2mo., 24s.. 

SCHMID (Canon), Tales. Illustrated. i2mo., 3s. 6d. Sepa- 
rately :— The Canary Bird, The Dove, The Inundation, The Rose 
Tree, The Water Jug, The Wooden Cross. 6d. each ; gilt, is. 

School of Jesus Crucified. By the Passionist Fathers. i8mo., 2s.6d. 

SCHOUVALOFF (Rev. Father, Barnabite), My Con- 
version and Vocation. Translated from the French, with an 
Appendix, by Fr. C. Tondini. i2mo., 5s. 

SCHULTHES (William). See Music. 

SEAMKR (Mrs.), See M. F. S., page 19. 

Secret, The. A Drama for Girls in i Act. By Mrs. Sadlier. 6d. 

SEGNKRI (Fr., S.J.), Panegyrics. Translated from the 
original Italian. With a Preface, by Rev. W. Humphrey. i2mo., 6s. 

SEGUR (Mgr.), Books for Little Children. Translated. 
32mo., 3d. each. Confession, Holy Communion, Child Jesus, Piety, 
Prayer, Temptation and Sin, In one volume, cloth, is. 6d. 

Selgneret (Paul), Seminarist and Martyr, Ulfe of. is. 6d. 

Sel va ; a Collection of Matter for Sermons. By St. Liguori, i2mo., 6s. 

Sermons. See Doyle, 2 vols., los. 6d. ; Scaramelli, 4 vols., 24s, ; 
Segneri, 6s. ; Gahan, 8s. ; Perry, 2 vols., 7s. 

Serving Boy's Manual, and Book of Public Devotions. 

Containing ^1 those prayers and devotions for Sundays and Holy- 
days, ususdly divided in their recitation between the Priest and the 
Congregation. Compiled from approved sources, and adapted to 
Churches, served either by the Secular or Regular Clergy. 32mo. , 
embossed, is.; French morocco, 2s.; calf, 4s.; with Epistles and 
Gospels, 6d. extra. 

Shandy. Maguire. A Farce for Boys. 2 Acts. 6d. 

SIGH ART (Dr.), Life of Albertus Magnus. 6s. 

Sinner's Guide. 3s. 6d. 

Sir -^Ifric and other Tales. By Rev. G. Bampfield. 6d. and is. 

Sir Thomas Maxvrell and his "Ward. By Miss Bridges, is. 6d 

SMITH-SLIGO (A. v., Esq.), Life of the Ven. Anna Maria 
Taigi. Translated from French of Calixte. 3s. 6d. 



(Mrs.) Margarethe Verflassen. i2mo., 2s. 6d. 
if. IVashboume^ Paternoster Row, London. 
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Snow^flakes and other Tales. By M. Sinclair Allison, is. 

Solid Virtue. By Father Bell^cius, S.J. With a Preface by Dr. 
Croke, Archbishop of Cashel and Emly. New edition, revised and 
corrected. . Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Sophia and Kulalie. (The Catholic Pilgrim's Progress.) From the 
French by Rev. Fr. Bradbury. i2mo., 2s. 6d. 

Spirit of St. John the Baptist, is. 

Spiritual Conferences on the Mysteries of Faith and the 
Interior Life. By Father Collins. i2mo., 5s. 

Spiritual Life. Conferences by P^re Ravignan. Translated by 
Mrs, Abel Ram. i2mo., $%, 

Spiritual Life of Rev. Fr. Schouvaloff. i2mo., 5s. 

Spiritual "WTorks of Louis of Blois. Edited by Rev. F, John 
Bowden. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

Stations, and Mysteries of the Rosary. Illustrated 2s. 

STK'WART (A. M.), Life of S. Angela Merici. i2mo., 3s. 

Stories for my Children. Angels and the Sacraments, is. 

Stories of Holy Lives. By M. F. S. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

Stories of Martyr Priests. By M. F. S. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

Stories of the Saints. By M. F. S. Five Series, each 3s. 6d. 

Stories from many Lands. Compiled by E. L. Hervey. 3s. 6d. 

Story of a Paper Knife, i2mo., is. 

Story of Marie and other Tales. i2mo., 2s. 6d. 

Story of the Life of St. Paul. By M. F. S., author of " Stories 
of the Saints." i2mo., 2s. 

Sufferings of Our Lord. Sermons preached by Father Claude de 
la Colombi^re, S.J., in the Chapel Royal, St. James's, in the year 
1677. i8mo., IS. 

Supernatural Life, The. By Mgr. Mermillod. Translated from 
the French, with a Preface by Lady Herbert. i2mo., 5s. 

Sure ^Way to Heaven. A Little Manual for Confession and Holy 
Communion. 32mo., 6d.; persian, 2s. 6d.; calf or morocco, 3s. 6d. 

Taigi (Anna Maria), Life of. Translated from the French of 
Calixte, by A. V. Smith- Sligo, Esq. 8vo.^ 'i^. ^* 

R. Washbourne^ TaitrnoiUr Row^ Ujudotw 
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Tales of the Je^vrish Church. By Charles Walker, is. 6d., 2s. 
TANDY (Rev. Dr.), Terry O'Flinn. is. 

TAUNTON (M.), My Lady, at Last. A Tale. 3s. 6d. 
TCELING (Mrs. Bartle), The Mission Gross, is. 6d. 

TKRESA (S.), Book of the Foundations. Translated by Canon 
Dalton. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

' Letters of. Translated by Canon Dalton. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

— "Way of Perfection. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

The Interior Castle. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

Terry O'Flinn. By Rev. Dr. Tandy, is. 

Three "Wrishes. A Tale. ByM. F. S. 2s. 

Threshold of the Catholic Church. By Dr. Bagshawe. is. neit, 
(postage 3d.), 12 copies for los. (postage is. 6d.). 

Tom's Crucifix, and other Tales. ByM. F. S. i2mo., 3s. 6d., 
or in 5 vols., is. each. 

True "Wayside Tales. By Lady Herbert 3s., or in 5 vols., 
6d. each. 



— Second Series. 3s., or separately in 3 vols., is. each. 

Two Friends ; or Marie's Self-Denial. By Madame d* Arras, is. 

Ursuline Manual. See Prayers, page 31. 

Vatican and the Quirinal. By A. Wood. is. 6d. 

Yeni Creator ; or, Ulrich's Money. By Rev. F. Drew. is. 

YERK (Rev. G. L.), The Catholic Hymn Book. 32mo., 
2d.; cloth, 4d. ; abridged edition, id., cloth, 2d. 



For Better, not for "Worse. A Tale. 3s. 



Yeronlca Giuliani (S.), Life of, and B. Battista Varani, 
i2mo., 5s. 

Yillage Beauty, and other Tales. 10 Illustrations; 

[In the Press, 

Yillage Lily. A Tale. i2mo., is. 

Vincent Ferrer (S.), of the Order of Friar Preachers ; his 
Life, Spiritual Teaching, and Practical Devotion. 
By Rev, Fr, Andrew Pradel, O.P. Translated from the French by 
the Rev, Fr. T. A. Dixon, O. P. S^* 

>P. Washbaumey Paternoster Rov)^ London* 
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Violet Sellers, The ; a Drama in 3 Acts, for Children. 6d, 

VIRGIL. Literally translated by Davidson. i2mo., 2s. 6d. 

" Vitis Mystica " ; or, the True Vine. By Canon Brownlow. 2s'. 6d. 

"WALKER (Charles), Tales of the Jewish Church. 
IS. 6d., 2s. 

Walter Ferrers' School Days; or, Bellevue and its 
Owners. By C. Pilley. is. 6d. 

WEXJD (Miss K. M.), Bessy ; or, the Fatal Consequences 
of Telling Lies. is. 

Wenefred (St.), Life of. By Rev. T. Meyrick. i2mo., 2s. 

"What Catholics do not Believe. By Bishop Ryan. i2mo., is. 

William (St.), of York. A Drama in Two Acts. (Boys.) i2mo., 6d. 

WISKMAN (Cardinal), Doctrines and Practices of the 
Catholic Church. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 



Science and Religion. i2mo., 5s. 



W^iseman (Cardinal), Recollections of. By M. J. Arnold. 2s. 

IVOOD (Alexander), The Vatican and the Quirinal. is. 6d. 

Young Catholic's Guide to Confession and Holy Com- 
munion. By Dr. Kenny. 4d. 
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Garden, Little, of the Soul. Edited by the Rev. R. G. Davis. With 
Imprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, This book^ 
as its name imports, contains a selection from the " Garden of the 
Soul " of the Prayers and Devotions of most general use. Whilst 
it will serve as a Pocket Prayer Book for all, it is, by its low price, 
par excellence^ the Prayer Book for children and for the very poor. 
In it are to be found the old familiar Devotions of the "Garden of 
the Soul," as well as many important additions, such as the Devo- 
tions to the Sacfed Heart, to Saint Joseph, to the- Guardian Angels, 
and others. The omissions are mainly the Forms of administering 
the Sacraments, and Devotions that are not of very general use. 
It is printed in a clear t)rpe, on a good paper, both especially se- 
lected, for the purpose of obviating the disagreeableness of small 
type and inferior paper. Twentieth Thousand. 

32mo. , price, cloth, 6d. ; with Epistles and Gospels, 6d. ; stronger 
bound, 8d., with clasp, is.; blue cloth, is.; with clasp, is.6d. Roan, 
IS. ; with E. and G. is. 6d. ; with rims and clasp, is 6d. and 2s, 
French morocco, is. 6d.;withE. and G., 2s. ; with rims and clasp, 
2s. and 2s. 6d. French morocco extra gilt, 2s. ; with E. and G., 
2s. 6d. ; with rims and clasp, 2S. 6d. and 3s. Calf or morocco, 3s. ; 
with E. and G., 3s. 6d. ; with clasp, 4s. and 4s. 6d. Calf or 
morocco, extra gilt, 4s.; with E. and G., 4s, 6d. ; with clasp, 5s. 
and 5s. 6d. Russia, 5s., 5s. 6d., 6s., 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. Russia 
antique, 17s. 6d. Ivory, with rims and clasp, los. 6d., 13s., 
15s., 17s. 6d. Imitation ivory, with rims and clasp, 2s. 6d. Calf 
or morocco tuck (as a pocket book), 5s. 6d. 

Illustrated edition, cloth, IS. ; with clasp, is. 6d.; roan, is 6d.; 
French mor., 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d.; calf or morocco, 3s. 6d. ; 
extra gilt, 4s. 6d. 

Catholic Piety ; or, Key of Heaven, with Epistles and Gospels. 
Large 32mo., roan, is. 6d. and 2s. ; French morocco, with rims 
and clasp, 2s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 3s.; with rims and clasp, 3s. 6d. 

Catholic Piety. 32mo., 6d. ; rims and clasp, is. ; French morocco, 
IS. ; velvet, with rims and clasp, 2s. 6d. With Epistles and Grospels, 
roan, is. ; French morocco, is. 6d.; with rims and clasp, 2s. ; 
extra gilt, 2s. ; Persian, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 3s. ^d. 

Key of Heaven, same prices as above. 

Crown of Jesus. Soft morocco, 5s. 6d. Persian calf, 6s. Calf or 
morocco, 8s. ; with clasp, los. 6d. Calf or morocco, extra gilt, 
los. 6d.; with clasp, 12s. 6d ; morocco, with turn-over edges, 
IDS. 6d. 

Garden of the Soul. Very large Type. i8mo., cloth, is.; with 
Epistles and Gospels, is. 6d.; French morocco, 2s. 6d.; Morocco 
circuit, 7s. 6d. ; calf antique, with clasp, 8s. French morocco, 
antique, with clasp, 6s. 6d. 

Little Prayer Book for ordinary Catholic Devotions. 3d. 

Child's JPicture Prayer Book. 16 coloured Illustrations. Cloth, 
IS, ; stronger bound, is. 6d. ; pretliet ViOMxA, 2^. ", ^^x, a-fe, ^4» 

iP. IVashboume^ Paternoster Roiu, London. 
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Holy ^Week Book. New edition, with Ordinary of the Mass, 
Vespers and Complin, Blessing of the Holy Oilis, &c. Cloth, is. ; 
soft morocco, 2s. od. 

Holy Childhood. 6d., is. and is. 6d. 

Key of Heaven. Very large type, i8mo., is. ; leather, 2s. 6d. 

Lily of St. Joseph, The ; a little Manual of Prayers and Hymns 
for Mass. 64mo., roan, is.; French morocco, is. 6d.j caJf or 
morocco, 2s.; gilt, 2s. 6d. 32mo., with Fr. V.ere's Hymns, 8d. 

Manual of Catholic Devotions. Small, for the waistcoat pocket. 
64mo., 4d.; with Epistles and Gospels, cloth, 6d.; with i rims, is.; 
roan, is.; calf or morocco, 2s. 6d.; ivorine, 2s. 6d. 

Manual of Devotions in Honour of Our Lady of Sorrows. 
i8mo., IS. 6d.; cheaper binding, is. 

Missal (Complete). i8mo., roan, 5s. ; Persian, 7s. 6d.; calf or mo- 
rocco, los. 6d. ; with rims and clasp, 13s. 6d. ; calf or mor., extra gilt, 
I2S. 6d., with rims and clasp, 15s. 6d.; morocco, with turn- over 
edges, 13s. 6d. ; morocco antique, 15s. ; velvet, 20s.; Russia, 20s.; 
ivory, with rims and clasp, 31s. 6d. and 35s. 

Missal and Vesper Book, in one vol. morocco, 6s. 6d. 

Ordinary of the Mass. 32mo., 2d. 

Oremus, A Liturgical Prayer Book : with the Imprimatur 
of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. An adaptation of the 
Church Offices : containing Morning and Evening Devotions ; 
Devotion for Mass, Confession, and Communion, and various other 
Devotions ; Common and Proper, Hymns, Lessons, Collects, 
Epistles and Gospels for Sundays, Feasts, and Week Days ; and 
short notices of over 200 Saints' Days. 32mo., 452 pages, cloth, 
2s. ; French morocco, 3s. 6d. ; calf or morocco, 5s.; extra gilt, 
6s. 6d. ; Russia, 7s. 6d., &c., &c., &c. 

A Smaller Oremus. An abridgment of the above. Cloth, 6d., 
French morocco, is. 6d. ; calf or morocco, 2s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 4s.; 
Russia, 5s. 

A Short Form of Prayers, id. 

Path to Paradise. 32 full-page Illustrations. 32mo., cloth, 3d, 
With 50 Illustrations, cloth, 4d. Superior edition, 6d. and is. 

Public Devotions, and ServingBoy's Manual. 
Containing all those Prayers and Devotions for Sundays and Holi- 
days, ususdly divided in their recitation between the Priest and the 
Congregation. Compiled from approved sources, and adapted to 
Churches served either by the Secular or the Regular Clergy, 
32mo., Embossed, is.; with Epistles and Gospels, is. 6d.; French 
morocco, 2s., with Epistles and Gospels, 2s. 6d.; calf, 4s., with 
Epistles and Gospels, 4s. 6d. 

Sure ^Way to Heaven. Cloth, 6d. ; Persian, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 3s. 6d, 

Treasury of the Sacred Heart. i8mo., 2s. 6d.; roan, 3s.; 
Soft morocco, 5s. 32mo., is. 6d.; leather, 2s. ; calf or mor., 5s. 

Ursuline Manual. i8mo., 4s.; Persian calf, 7s. 6d,\mat<yyy^^^s«^ 

a. Washbourn^^ Paternoster Roi»^ LonAou. 
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Garden of the Soul. (Washbourne's Edition.) Edited by the 
Rev R. G. Davis. With Imprimatur of the Cardinal Abp. of West* 
minster. Twenty-third Thousand. This Edition retains all the De- 
votions that have made the Garden of the Soul, now for many 
generations, the well-known Prayer-book for English Catholics. 
During many years various Devotions have been introduced, and, 
in the form of appendices, have been added to other editions. 
These have now been incorporated int« the body of the work, and, 
together with the Devotions to the Sacred Heart, to Saint Joseph, 
to the Guardian Angels, the Itinerarium, and other important ad- 
ditions, render this edition pre-eminently the Manual of Prayer, for 
both public and private use. The version of the Psalms has been 
carefully revised, and strictly conformed to the Douay translation 
of the Bible, published with the approbation of the late Cardinal 
Wiseman, The Forms of administering the Sacraments have been 
carefully translated, as also the rubrical airections^ from the Ordo 
Administrandi Sacramenta. To enable all present, either at bap- 
tisms or other public administrations of the Sacraments, to pay due 
attention to the sacred rites, the Forms are inserted without any 
curtailment, both in Latin and English. The Devotions at Mass 
have been carefully revised, and enriched by copious adaptations 
from the prayers of the Missal. The preparation for the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist nave been the objects of 
especial care, to adapt them to the wants of those whose religious 
instruction may be deficient. Great attention has been paid to the 
qnality of the paper and to the size of type used in the printing, to 
obviate that weariness so distressing to the eyes, caused by the use 
of books printed in small close type and on inferior paper. 

32mo. Embossed, is. ; with rims and clasp, is. 6d. ; with 
Epistles and Gospels, is. 6d.; with rims and clasp, 2s. French 
morocco, 2s. ; with rims and clasp, 2s. 6d. ; with E. and G., 2s. 6d. ; 
with rims and clasp, 3s. French morocco extra gilt, 2s. 6d. ; with 
rims and clasp, 3s.; with E. and G., 3s.; with rims and clasp, 
3s. 6d. Calf, or morocco 4s. ; with best gilt clasp, 5s. 6d. ; with 
E. and G., 4s. 6d., with best gilt clasp, 6s. Calf or morocco extra 
gilt, 5s.; with best gilt clasp, 6s, 6d.; with E. and G., 5s. 6d. 
with best gilt clasp, 7s. Morocco antique, 8s. 6d, 9s. and 
1 2s. 6d. ; morocco, with turn-over edges, 7s. 6d. ; with E. and 
G., '8s. Russia, antique, with clasp, 8s. 6d., los., I2s. 6d. ; 
with E. and G, 9s., los. 6d.. 13s. Ivory 14s., i6s., i8s., and 20s. 
with E. and G., 14s. 6d., i6s. 6d., i8s. 6d., and 20s. 6d. 

The Epistles and Gospels. Complete^ cloth, 4d.; roan, is. 

"This is one of the best editions we have seen of one of the best of all our Prayer 
Books. It is well printed in clear, lar|fe type, on good y2Cpcx" —Catholic Opinion. 
A very complete arrangement of this which is emphatically the Prayer Book of 
every Catholic household. It is as cheap as it is good, and we heartily recommend 
it." — Universe. " Two striking features are the admirable order displayed through- 
out the book, and the insertion of the Indulgences in small type .above Indulgenced 
Prayers. In the Devotions for Mass, tine editor has, with g^eat discrimination, drawn 
largely on. the Church's Prayers, as given us in the Missal."— IVeehly Register. 

J^. IVashbourne^ Paierncsfer Row, London. 
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